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PREFACE 


Tue following chapters contain the substance of 
a course of lectures given at Berkeley, California, 

in the winter of 1922, on the Earl Foundation. The 
terms of this foundation stipulate that the lecturer 
may choose his own topic, so long as his treatment 
of it is a contribution to “the purposes of a high evan- 
gelism.” In these chapters I undertake an account of 
the present status of thought on certain topics of in- 
terest to Christian people of the present day: Evo- 
lution, the Old Testament, the New Testament, Phi- 
- losophy, and Theology. I hope this may not seem too 
much like attempting a thumb-nail account of the 
universe. There is a body of current thought on 
these matters which can be outlined without too much 
detail, yet without disloyalty to the findings of the 
specialists. There is even an advantage in attempt- 
ing such an outline in one course of lectures. Some 
men know the doctrine of evolution, but their studies 
have not led them to the view of the Bible that natur- 
ally goes with it. Others know the Old Testament in 
_ the new way, but continue to know the New in the old 
way, or have theological opinions but remain ignorant 
of the philosophic basis upon which they rest. It is 
worth while to see how certain positions in one of these 
fields go logically with certain positions in others. This 
fact may sometimes be better perceived by the general 
student than by those expert in any one of these lines. 
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What I should like to bring out by relating all these 
subjects in a single course is that, instead of a series 
of disconnected guesses in different realms, “modern 
thought” is an attitude and method that produces 
congenial and converging results in all these fields. No 
specialist in any of these matters would risk his repu- 
tation (as I now cheerfully do) by talking about all 
of them. These lectures represent, I think, the opinions 
of hundreds of men who, like myself, though buried, 
for the most part, under the details of pulpit and 
parish work, nevertheless find time once in a while 
to come to the surface and take a periscopic view 
of the procession of contemporary scholarly thought. 


Cart S. Patron 
February, 1924. 
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Cuapter I 
EVOLUTION 


THe modern doctrine of evolution is generally dated 
from the publication, in 1859, of Charles Darwin’s 
“Origin of Species.” But no great idea comes out of 
the blue sky. Darwin himself prefixed to the second 
edition of his “Origin” an historical sketch of the 
theory of evolution up to his time. Many authors 
have since done this more thoroughly from the appear- 
ance of some sort of evolutionary view in Aristotle 
down to the modern period.1. But Darwin’s decision 
not to go back of the nineteenth century with his 
sketch was sound. For though one may mention Aris- 
totle, Lucretius, Augustine, and Aquinas as men who 
had a passing glimpse of the larger view, they had 
not got hold of evolution in its modern sense. Each 
guess was a leap in the dark, with no exact or detailed 
knowledge back of it—just an inkling that the visible 
universe with all that it contains was too vast and 
complicated to be satisfactorily accounted for by any 
explanation hitherto offered. 

*See especially, Henry Fairfield Osborn’s From the Greeks to 


Darwin. 
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The view of Dr. John Lightfoot, Vice Chancellor 
of the University of Cambridge, “that heaven and 
earth, center and circumference, were created alto- 
gether, in the same instant, and clouds full of water, 
and that this work took place and man was created 
by the Trinity on October 23, 4004 B.c. at nine 
o’clock in the morning” ? would have repelled them by 
its pseudo-simplicity. But of evolution in the modern 
sense, these older thinkers did not even surmise. 

Nevertheless, it is evident that the world had been 
getting ready, for some time, for the idea of evolution. 
The old astronomy, with the earth as the center of 
the universe, had been outgrown. As truly as Galileo, 
many other men of his time knew that the earth did 
move. Newton had deduced his law of gravity, which 
proclaimed that at least one law held good in the entire 
realm of space. Kant had published his nebular hy- 
pothesis, and LaPlace had put his mathematical 
knowledge into its elaboration. Beacon, Pascal, and 
Descartes had accustomed men to the idea that human 
history was a gradual upward process. Leibnitz’s ‘““mon- 
istic idea of the substantial similarity of all things’ — 
broke down many of what were thought to be im- 
passable barriers between one sort of thing and an- 
other. Buffon (1707-1788) consented to be specific, 
in quite the modern fashion, and proved to his own 
satisfaction that the domesticated pig, at least when 
fresh from the Creator’s hand, did not look and be- 
have as he now does. But how far in his own mind 
he generalized this idea to include the rest of the 
animal creation, he was too cautious to let anyone 
know. 


* Andrew D. White, A History of the Warfare of Science with 
Theology in Christendom, vol. 1, pp. 4, 9. 
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In 1801 Lamarck had been so much impressed with 
the difficulty of distinguishing the very fine shades of 
difference between many species and varieties, that 
_he concluded that “all species, not excepting man, 
were descended from other species.” The changes in 
bodily structure, he thought, were the result of changes 
in the environment, which forced the animal to make 
changes in his habits, that were registered in his body 
and handed down by inheritance. One Englishman 
of note was converted to this theory of Lamarck— 
Charles Darwin’s grandfather, Dr. Erasmus Darwin. 
Lamarck’s work was not widely read in England. 
Neither was Dr. Darwin’s exposition of it, for he turned 
it into a long poem, and it made slow headway among 
English scientists. Another contributor was Robert 
Chambers in his book, “Vestiges of the Natural His- 
tory of Creation,” 1844, which ran through ten editions. 
Darwin speaks of its “brilliant and powerful style, 
though displaying (in the earlier editions) little ac- 
curate knowledge and a great want of scientific 
caution.” In Darwin’s opinion, however, this book 
did “excellent service in calling attention to the sub- 
ject and in removing prejudices.” A glance at Mr. 
Chambers’ outline shows us the arguments which in 
an improved form have since become so familiar, 
the similarity of structure among vertebrate animals, 
the homologies, the variability of existing species, 
the argument from fossil remains, and from em- 
bryology. In 1855, Herbert Spencer published his 
statement of physical evolution which now forms part 
of the first volume of his ‘Principles of Biology.” It 
is still profitable reading, which is more than can be 
said of most books when they approach the age of 
seventy, and Karl Pearson in a recent bibliography still 
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recommends it, though he adds that it is to be read _ 
“with caution.” 

Several other factors helped, quite as much as these 
direct attempts, to establish the doctrine of evolution. 
The geologists had immensely extended the age of the 
earth. Agassiz, though he never became an evolution- 
ist, confessed that all well-informed naturalists be- 
lieved that “this globe had been in existence for in- 
numerable ages, and that the time which had elapsed 
since it first became inhabited, cannot be counted in 
years.” Astronomers had come to believe that the 
earth had been formed out of a ring of star-dust that 
had broken away from the sun, and they were very 
sure that this had not happened recently. 

Men were also finding great difficulty with the grow- 
ing contradictions between many things which they 
knew, and more which they were continually find- 
ing out. Tradition held that God had created each 
species by an act of special creation. But the number 
of species kept multiplying. A hundred years before 
Darwin, Linneus had enumerated four thousand dis- 
tinct species of animals. This meant not merely that 
God had created these by four thousand separate spe- 
cial acts of creation, but that Adam had given them 
four thousand different names and that Noah had 
gathered all four thousand into the ark. But other 
naturalists kept adding to the number of species all 
the time. Did the one hundred and sixty species of 
shells found on one little island mean that one hundred 
and sixty different acts of creation had taken place on 
that one little spot? Other items were quite as puz- 
zling. If the kangaroo was in the cargo of the ark, 
how did he get to Australia, which is not at all near 
Ararat? Still more, why is he now confined to Aus- 
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tralia, and the portions of the earth contiguous to 
Ararat free altogether of him? If the answer be that 
perhaps there had once been land-connection between 
Asia Minor and Australia, on which the kangaroo had 
crossed over, then why had no lions, or tigers, or rab- 
bits, followed him across, and none of his relatives 
stayed behind? Thus, with new knowledge about 
species that were and were not to be found in distant 
parts of the earth, the doctrine that they had all been 
created, at one time, and just as they are now, became 
more and more difficult to hold. 

One other idea re-inforced these influences at work 
among scientific men. The great geologist Lyell had 
laid down the principle that the present must ex- 
plain the past. It must be assumed, in other words, 
that those same forces which can be seen at work 
all around us today, were at work in the past; there- 
fore, if these forces, given time enough, are found suf- 
ficient to account for the changes by which the past 
has become the present, one had no right to resort to 
other agencies. A simple principle, surely—and ob- 
viously sensible. 

This is a main reason why the publication of Dar- 
win’s “Origin of Species” gave the doctrine of evolu- 
tion a totally different standing among scientific men. 
By the use of Lyell’s principle, he showed how evo- 
lution had happened, backing up its demonstration 
with such a wealth of painstaking observation and 
accurate knowledge as had never been gathered to- 
gether in one place before. His chief steps are per- 
fectly simple. Every animal is in general like its 
ancestors; in other words, there is a principle of he- 
redity. But no animal is ever exactly like its ancestors ; 
there is the fact of variation. Breeders, he pointed 
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out, in their practice have taken advantage of these 
principles to produce constantly better animals, in cer- 
tain respects. They have picked out the fastest horse to 
be found to breed for speed and by selecting the fastest 
of its prodigy they have produced the race horse. In the 
opposite direction, they have selected the biggest and 
the strongest to breed for pulling power and have pro- 
duced the draught horse. So with dogs and pigeons and 
hens. They have selected the cow that gave the most 
and the best milk to breed for those qualities and have 
produced a dozen different varieties of cattle superior in 
those respects. Now, said Darwin, if there is some 
force or circumstance or principle that will do with 
all the creatures of the earth what man does with the 
domestic animals, then give this principle time enough, 
and it will account for the different species we find in 
the world today. Given any one kind of horse to start 
with, man could produce in the course of time all the va- 
rieties which he desires. Now, Nature, said Darwin, has 
done exactly the same thing with all living creatures. 
She has “selected,”’ and by selecting she has produced 
all the species and varieties that we find in the world. 
Nature selects, said Darwin, principally in one way. 
There are always more young of every species than 
survive; always more than there would be food for 
if they should survive. Nature, therefore, sets up a 
struggle among them all for such food as there is. 
And if some of the variations, that appear in each 
new generation, help their possessors in the struggle 
for food, shelter, or to escape their enemies, then it will 
be those who vary in these directions that will grow 
up to reproduce. Those will survive which have the 
traits that fit them to win out over their competitors. 
Nature selects all along the line of individuals and 
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species, as man selects among his oxen or his sheep. 
This process of “Natural Selection,” which Darwin 
first elaborated, Herbert Spencer in more dramatic 
fashion called “The Survival of the Fittest.” The fit 
survive—naturally. At any rate, the traits of those 
that do survive will be passed on. Therefore, in dif- 
fering ages of the world and differing circumstances, 
as environment changes and the organism invents 
or stumbles upon new responses to it, new species will 
be evolved. To put it in Darwin’s own words: “As 
many more individuals of each species are born than 
can possibly survive; and as, consequently, there is a 
frequently recurring struggle for existence, it follows 
that any being, if it vary however slightly in any man- 
ner profitable to itself, under the complex and some- 
times varying conditions of life, will have a better 
chance of surviving, and thus be naturally selected. 
From the strong principle of inheritance, any selected 
variety will tend to propagate its new and modified 
form.” 3 . 

This was what the world had been waiting for— 
a plausible working theory of how the thing had 
_ happened. Darwin’s book had a popularity that aston- 
ished everyone, himself more than anyone else. It 
went through edition after edition, and was trans- 
lated even into Japanese and Hindustani. As Huxley 
said (“Life and Letters of Charles Darwin’): “That 


__ which we were looking for and could not find, was an 


hypothesis respecting the origin of known organic forms 
_which assumed the operation of no causes but such as 


* Origin of Species, 5th edition, pp. 19-20. Mr. Darwin was careful 
to state, many times over, that he did not rest his doctrine of evolu- 
tion upon this one principle, and it is a strange perversion of his 
teachings to assume that he did. “I am convinced,” he said, “that 
natural selection has been the most important but not the exclusive 
means of modification.” 
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could be proved to be actually at work. We wanted not 
to pin our faith to that or any other speculation, but 
to get hold of clear and definite conceptions which 
could be brought face to face with facts and have 
their validity tested. The ‘Origin’ provided us with 
the working hypothesis we sought.” 

Up to the appearance of the “Origin,” Huxley had 
withheld his assent to any theory of evolution. He 
now gave it heartily to Darwin’s presentation of it. 
Spencer had been an evolutionist previously, but he had 
not himself hit upon Darwin’s great law of Natural 
selection. Immediately upon reading the “Origin” 
he became a disciple. Darwin had said that the al- 
legiance of any considerable number of the older 
naturalists was too much to expect. But the venerable 
Lyell, up to that time no evolutionist, who possessed 
more influence in scientific circles than any other man 
in England, announced his conversion in a new edition 
of his “Principles of Geology.” A. R. Wallace (who | 
had himself arrived at the theory of natural selection 
at about the same time with Darwin), Tyndall, Lub- 
bock, and Tyler in England; Asa Gray, Nathanael 
Shaler, David Starr Jordan, Edward Youmans, and the 
younger Agassiz in America, all took up the cudgel 
for evolution. 

Divines, and especially theological professors, raised 
many objections. They were not sure all at once, 
naturally, where the new thinking might lead in the 
matter of religion. Some of the things said by them 
in those early days make interesting reading in the 
light of some that are being said now. “It is a brutal 
philosophy,” said Cardinal Manning: “There is no God, 
and an ape is our Adam.” Bishop Wilberforce in a 
public speech congratulated himself that he was not 
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descended from a monkey, which drew from Huxley 
his famous reply, that if he had to choose he would 
prefer to be descended from a monkey than from a 
man who employed his knowledge and eloquence to 
misrepresent those who were wearing out their lives in 
the search for truth. The Catholic World declared, 
“Mr. Darwin is, we have reason to believe, the mouth- 
piece of that infidel clique whose well-known object 
is to do away with all idea of God.” Gladstone com- 
plained that Darwin had relieved God of all the labor 
of creation. Dean Burgon declared that the entire 
scheme of salvation was at stake. And it remained 
for the Dublin University Magazine to add, “that the 
new doctrine sought to displace God by the unerring 
action of vagary.”* There was one characteristic 
which all these criticisms shared in common. They 
were all popular, sentimental, ad hominem in point 
of view. There was no support of scientific knowledge 
back of any of them. Therefore they did not halt 
in the least the trend of thought among scientific men, 
which went on its way uninterruptedly. Among not- 
able scientific men in America, Agassiz was the only 
man who held back. Prof. Asa Gray in 1873 could 
write, “At present we call to mind only two work- 
ing naturalists who hold to the fixity of species,” 7.e., 
who do not accept the Darwinian doctrine in some 
form. In view of this swift early landslide toward 
Darwinism in scientific circles, and the present-day ap- 
plication of evolution to so many spheres beyond that 
to which Darwin applied it, the statement of Mr. 
Punnett, Professor of Biology in Cambridge Univer- 
sity, seems quite within the truth: “ “The Origin of 


“See Andrew D. White, Warfare of Science with Theology tn 
Christendom, vol. I, pp. 70-76, for these and other instances. 
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Species’ has influenced human thought more pro- 
foundly than any other book of modern times.” The 
President of the Linnean Society of London declared 
that “Darwin first taught the world to believe in evo- 
lution.” Dr.,White also agrees that the date of the 
reading of Darwin’s first paper before the Linnean 
Society “separates two epochs in the history not merely 
of natural science, but of human thought.” ® 

Darwin occupied such a commanding position for 
years that it is no wonder the terms evolution and 
Darwinism were used interchangeably for a while. I 
shall show in a few moments some points of departure 
at which evolutionists since Darwin have deviated from 
his conclusions. I believe these points to be much 
fewer and of much less consequence than is sometimes 
assumed. But however much modification the Dar- 
winian statement of evolution may have undergone, 
no scientific man hesitates a moment over the ac- 
ceptance of the main thing that Darwin championed. 
That the world and all the creatures in it have been 
subject to the law of growth, and have come to be 
what they are by a process of growth, and not by any 
sudden creation; that evolution is going on all the 
time; that as Lyell maintained, the same forces which 
we see at work worked throughout the past to pro- 
duce what we now see—there is no more doubt, and no 
more difference of opinion among scientific men in re- 
gard to these things than there is over the law of 
gravity or the roundness of the earth. It would have 
been strange if Darwin’s work had been without a 
flaw. But evolution is as universally accepted by the 
scientific men of the present time as special creation 


* Warfare, vol. I, p. 67. 
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was accepted by the scientific men of two hundred 
years ago. “Probably the entire scientific world,” says 
Schmucker in his “Meaning of Evolution,” “is agreed 
that evolution in some form or other, is the undoubted 
solution of the mystery of creation. ... The idea 
of development has penetrated every science that has 
to do with animals or man. It is even beginning to 
influence such inorganic sciences as Physics and Chem- 
istry.”*® “That the animals of the present are the 
altered animals of the past, that the plants of today 
are the altered plants of yesterday, that civilized 
man of today is the savage of yesterday and the tree- 
dweller of the day before, are no longer debatable to 
the great mass of biologists.” 7 Twenty-five years ago, 
Pres. George Harris of Amherst said, “Evolution is 
now adopted by all scientific authorities and accepted 
by the vast majority of educated men. ... It is 
taught in the colleges, illustrated in the magazines, 
popularized on the platform, and :recognized even in 
the pulpit.” ® “Evolution,” says Professor Thomson, 
“ig the only known scientific way of answering the 
question: how has the present-day system of animate 
nature come into being? All the facts of botany and 
zoology may be used as evidences of evolution if we 
know enough about them.” ® Almost thirty years ago 
Henry Drummond said, “Of those who are in the front 
rank, of those who by their knowledge have the right 
to speak, there are scarcely any who do not in some 
form employ it (the doctrine of evolution) in work- 
ing and thinking. Authority may mean little. The 
°P, 234. 
™Pp. 277-278. 
® Moral Evolution, George Harris, p. 1 
° The System of Animate Nature, vol. II, p. 367. 
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world has often been mistaken. ,But when minds so dif- 
ferent as those of Charles Darwin and T. H. Green, 
of Herbert Spencer and Robert Browning, build half 
the labors of their lives on this one law, it is im- 
possible, especially in the absence of any other com- 
peting theory, to treat it as a baseless dream.” 1° “No 
living naturalist, so far as I know,” says Henry Fair- 
field Osborn of Columbia, “differs as to the truth of 
evolution, in the sense of .. . the ascent of all the 
extinct and existing forms of life, including man, from 
an original and single cellular state” 11 “Scientific in- 
vestigators and productive scholars in every field,” says 
Conklin of Princeton, “have long since accepted evo- 
lution in the broadest sense as an established fact. .. . 
There is probably not a single biological investigator 
in the world today who is not convinced of the truth 
of evolution.” ?2 “The largest and most overwhelm- 
ing idea in all science,’ says Thomson, “is the idea 
that the system of nature in all its complexity, intri- 
cacy, multitudinousness, and harmony, has come to 
be as it is from apparently simple beginnings.” 1° 
From this supposedly secure place of established and 
unquestioned acceptance, the doctrine of evolution hag 
suddenly been dragged into the arena of public dis- 
putation. “No scientific investigator of ten years ago,” 
says Conklin, “would have thought it possible that the 
truth or falsity of any scientific theory would ever 
again be decided by appeals to the Bible, or that an 
attempt would ever again be made to determine by 
legislation what might be considered orthodox or 


* The Ascent of Man, Henry Drummond, p 
my oC by Harry Emerson Fosdick, in Doobttion and Mr. Bryan, 


1 Woolton and the Bible, pp. 6, 23. 
* System of Animate Nature, vol. II, p. 383. 
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heterodox science; and yet this has come to pass. An 
organization has been perfected . . . for the purpose 
of banishing the doctrine of evolution from churches 
and schools. . . . Bills have been introduced in certain 
state legislatures forbidding the teaching of evolution 
or Darwinism as applied to man... . ”!4 

We might call attention to the fact that among 
these new opponents of evolution there are no biolo- 
gists, no zodlogists, no geologists, ;no botanists, no 
astronomers, no anthropologists, no scientific men of 
any sort and rest our case. All these—which means all 
those whose training puts them in the best position 
to know—hold as firmly to evolution as they did be- 
fore; continue to teach it in jevery college and uni- 
versity of America, and build their work and their 
reputations upon it. 

This form of defence, however, is not quite enough 
because the impression prevails that evolution is some- 
thing for scientific men which the ordinary man must 
reject on prejudice or accept upon authority. Huxley 
once advised some disputants of his time to “get a 
little first-hand knowledge of biology.” Conklin says 
that rightly to weigh the arguments for evolution “re- 
quires some first-hand knowledge of morphology, phy- 
siology, embryology, ecology, paleontology and 
genetics.” It is quite obvious that most of us will never 
find or make the, time to go into such subjects. Yet, 
' in outline, the theory of evolution is perfectly simple, 
and there is no reason why any intelligent man should 
remain in ignorance about it. 

The reason why scientific men believe in evolution, 
is that it explains so many groups of facts which 
nothing else does explain. 

“The Direction of Human Evolution, New Edition, Preface, p. v. 
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The first group of facts it explains, relates to the 
distribution of fossils in the geological strata of the 
earth. Simpler forms of life come first in time, more 
complicated forms after them. The embryo grows 
into the babe, not the babe into the embryo. First the 
wild rose, later the American Beauty, never the other 
way round. Higher forms of life come later. That 
testimony is uniform. . . . Long before men believed 
in evolution they had observed that only the skeletons 
of the lower forms of animal life, like the fishes, were 
to be found in the rocks that were laid down longest 
ago, while higher forms, like wolves and bears, were 
found only in rocks made later. In the oldest fossil- 
bearing rocks are no fossils of dogs or horses, but 
plenty of fishes. A few million years later appear the 
fossils of the amphibians, like the crocodile and the 
lizard, creatures higher on the ladder of life, living 
partly in the water and partly out of it. Still later 
by a few million years appear the skeletons of great 
reptiles, much more highly developed than the am- 
phibians. Advance yet a few million years more, 
and skeletons of birds appear—as far beyond the 
clumsy reptiles as the race horse is beyond the shet- 
land pony. After the passing of a few million years 
more, appear the skeletons of the ape and the baboon— 
and finally, something like one-hundred-fifty, or two- 
hundred-fifty thousand years ago, the fossils of the 
men of the Old Stone Age. The story of the rocks 
is far from complete. Only now and then an animal 
would fall into the right soil to be preserved. Only 
a few of these would escape disintegration by later 
changes in the surface of the earth. But so far as 
this story goes, it goes all in the one direction. It 
never contradicts itself. Life has been rising on the 
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earth, from simple to complex, from low to high. Not 
one single form of life has ever been discovered out 
of its proper order in this ascending: scale. 

Special creation throws no light upon facts like these. 

If God made the fishes at one stroke with the reptiles; 
if He made the reptiles, not out of the amphibians, 
but at the same time; if He made the birds also, at one 
stroke with the reptiles and the fishes—there is no ap- 
_ parent reason why fossil fishes, reptiles, and birds 
should not all be found mixed together in the rocks of 
every age from the oldest up. He might have done it 
all in many other ways besides this one told by the 
rocks. The doctrine of evolution shows why He did 
it this way and in no other. The old explanation was 
that God made one kind of animal at a time, say the 
great reptiles, which had their day and were then 
destroyed by some great catastrophe; thereupon God 
would make a new kind, like the great birds, to take 
their place. The successors were, as a matter of 
fact, better than the kind that preceded—but | there 
was no good reason why they should have been, it was 
simply the arbitrary act of God. The new explanation 
that the new and superior kind was developed out of 
the old, and then the old and inferior died out is a 
real explanation. 

Another group of facts goes with these. The plants 
and animals found now in any part of the world are like 
those that existed in earlier geologic times in that 
same place. Call the younger the descendants of the 
older and that state of affairs is natural. But if the 
animals were made by special acts of creation, why 
are not those that live in Australia now like the ones 
that used to live in Asia, and those that now live in 
Hawaii like those that used to live around Cape 
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Horn? Or why should the plants and animals on an 
island always be nearest like those on the nearest main- 
land, instead of like those around on the other side of 
the world? If God made them all, out of hand and 
just as they are now, there is no reason. But if these 
creatures are descended from common ancestors who 
roamed over the whole territory when the island was 
formerly a part of the mainland and then after the 
sea came up and cut some of them off from the others, 
each group went on developing by itself, the likenesses 
and the differences are all explained. 

Another group of questions concerns the color of 
animals. Why is the tomato-worm green? And why 
does he look so much like the stalk of the tomato vine? 
Why are animals generally transparent that live, like 
the jelly-fish, at the surface of the water? And why do 
those that live on the bottom look like the bottom? 
Why does the night-hawk look so much like the oak 
log she sits on, that you could look at her for ten min- 
utes and never know she was there? Why is the 
Canadian rabbit white in winter, like the snow, and 
gray or brown in the summer, like the ground? Why 
is the polar bear white? Why has the tiger dark 
stripes running up and down his body, like the shadows 
of the reeds in which he waits for the antelope? 
What made the lion spotted, like the shadows of the 
leaves of the trees under which he crouches? Why 
are some caterpillars so like the twigs on which they 
lie that you may put your hand on one of them with- 
out knowing it? “God made them so,” you may tell 
me. And indeed I think He did. But I think also 
that I know how He made them. I think every worm 
that tried to be a tomato-worm without being green 
got caught at it, but many of those that were green 
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got away with it and so a race of green tomato- 
worms came to be. And that the birds that did not 
look like their surroundings led too short lives to 
leave many successors, and the polar bears that were 
the whitest stalked their prey better, got through the 
winter, and left more of their own kind.15 

Larger and more interesting questions than these 
concern the form and structure of animals, including 
man. Why are all backboned animals built on the 
same plan? Why should a squirrel and an elephant, 
for instance, have the same number of limbs, ending 
in the same number of fingers and toes, the same in- 
ternal organs performing exactly the same work, ribs 
fastened into the backbone in the same way, the same 
number of eyes, and ears, and lungs, and the same 
digestive apparatus? Why all this dead-level mo- 
notony, among animals as far apart as the rhinoceros 
and the rabbit, the giraffe and the mole, man and 
the tiger? Why should the “arm of a frog, the paddle 
of a turtle, the wing of a bird, the foreleg of a horse, 
the flipper of a whale, the wing of a bat, and the 
arm of a man” all be made on exactly the same plan— 
the same bones, the same nerves, the same muscles, 


*Tf this seems fanciful to any reader I commend to him the story 
of Mr. Cesnole (told by Thomson, Evolution, p. 163), who took 
twenty specimens of green mantis and tied them in some green 
herbage. At the end of seventeen days they were all alive. He put 
brown ones in the withered grass, and most of them survived. But 
when he put green ones in the brown grass, and brown ones in the 
green grass, the ants and birds killed them all in eleven days. One 
little experiment like this takes the whole matter out of the realm 
of conjecture or speculation, and proves it to be a factor that is still 
at work in evolution. Professor Davenport of the Carnegie Institute 
put 240 chickens, some black and some white, and therefore all 
conspicuous, in a field; and with them 60 speckled ones. The crows 
killed 24. All but one of these were white or black. That is to say 
a speckled chicken that looked like the ground, and therefore es- 
caped attention, had ten times as many chances to escape as a black 
or white one. 
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the same blood-vessels, the same everything? Why 
is the hand of the gorilla so exactly like the human 
hand? And why is his foot, although he uses it 
like a hand, made on exactly the same plan as the 
foot of a man? Why should the long neck of the 
giraffe have exactly the same number of bones in it 
as the short neck of the elephant? Why should the 
hair on the forearm of a man run down on the inside 
and up on the outside, just as it does in an orang? 
Why are man and horse and ape and dog subject to 
the same diseases, like tuberculosis, hydrophobia, 
cataract and apoplexy? Why do the same medicines 
have the same effect upon them all? It seems to 
the evolutionist that these creatures are related; which 
does not mean that the turtle is descended from the 
whale, nor the horse from the frog, nor the man from 
any of the rest of them, but that they are all related 
to certain common ancestors in the remote past. This 
fact of a common ancestry makes all the above co- 
incidences easy and natural. What other theory even 
attempts to explain these facts? 

There are still other questions that relate to the 
structure of animals. Why does a man have wisdom 
teeth? They are of no use to him—unless he is a dentist 
—and some people never cut theirs at all and are none 
the worse for it. Why does he have the remnant of 
a tail at the end of his backbone? Why has he muscles 
for moving his ears, mostly undeveloped, but in some 
boys developed sufficiently to make much fun for the 
other boys and much grief for the teacher? He has 
never any occasion to use them. Why does he still have 
muscles under the skin for moving his skin, particularly 
his scalp? Why has he, especially, an appendix and 
tonsils, which are positively dangerous to their posses- 
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sor? Why has he, all told, some seventy of these bones 
or muscles or nerves which are of no use to him? If 
God made him just as he is at oné stroke I don’t 
know. And nobody knows. Nobody has ever at- 
tempted to explain the presence of these seventy use- 
less parts in an organism still in the identical condition 
that it came fresh from God’s hands. But if man has 
among his ancestors those in whom these organs were 
fully developed, and to whom they were useful and 
necessary in the life they lived, as the skin-shaking 
muscles still are to the horse and the dog, and the 
wisdom teeth to the apes, and the tail to the monkey 
—that explains them all. They are left-overs. As 
Darwin said in the closing words of “The Descent of 
Man”: “We must acknowledge, as it seems to me, 
that man, with all his noble qualities, with sympathy 
which feels for the most debased, with benevolence 
which extends not only to other men, but to the 
humblest living creature, with his god-like intellect 
which has penetrated into the movements and con- 
stitution of the solar system—with all these exalted 
powers—man still bears in his bodily frame the in- 
delible stamp of his lowly origin.” 

On these left-overs, man has no monopoly. The 
whale at present has no need of hind legs, and to the 
casual observer he has none. But he often has the 
vestiges of them underneath the skin, with bones, 
muscles, cartilages all there, but undeveloped like the 
ear-moving muscles in man. He has no need of teeth 
today, but he has the regular two sets, only they never 
cut through. Our horse has only one toe; but he has 
the visible remnant of another one on the inside of 
his leg, and the invisible remnants of two others under- 
neath the skin. While the modern cow and sheep and 
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pig have but two toes, they all have remnants of at 
least two more, just above the hoof. Why has the 
mole all the apparatus for an eye which he will never 
use? Or the fish in the Mammoth Cave? Or why does 
the Guinea pig have incisor teeth that he never cuts? 


Left-overs, all of them. Once useful and necessary, — 


later forms of life cannot use and would be better 
without them, but heredity still faithfully hands them 
down. 

Pursue this subject and we come upon some unex- 
pected and startling facts. “The embryos of reptiles, 
birds, and mammals,” says Thomson, “travel in their 
development for a considerable distance along the 
same road, or along approximately parallel roads, be- 
fore they diverge, each on its own path.” 16 In other 
words, the unborn fish and unborn gorilla in the earliest 
stages after impregnation, are practically indistinguish- 
able under the miscroscope. At a certain point, the 


immature embryo of the fish develops gill-slits 
in its throat. At the same point, the im-— 


mature embryo of the gorilla also has gill-slits 


. 


similarly placed. In the gorilla these slits do not de-— 


velop into gills, and in the fish they do. The fish and 
the gorilla walked together till they came to this turn 
in the road; the gorilla at first thought he would go 
on with the fish, but afterward changed his mind; then 
the fish kept on his watery way and his gill-slits be- 
came gills; but the gorilla took the fork that led land- 
ward and let his gill-slits fade out. The unborn of any 
two animals that are about equal in development, 
say the cat and the dog, will keep step with each other 
in their development exactly alike to all outward ob- 
servation, till within a very short time of their birth. 


* System of Animate Nature, vol. II, p. 369. 
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The unborn dog and unborn fish, while they also start 
together, will branch off and separate at a much earlier 
period. The unborn of every higher creature repro- 
duces in its structure up to a certain point every bodily 
feature of every lower creature. And unborn man him- 
self passes over this same road; only, he passes over it 
more quickly, so as to have more time in the womb 
to travel the road that belongs to the human creature 
alone. 

This procedure does not square well with any theory 
of special creation by which all animals as they are 
now were created at one and the same time. No 
man who decided to build a bungalow, a two-story 
house, a three-story house, and a mansion, at one and 
the same time, builds four bungalows, adds a story to 
three of them, adds a third story then on to two of 
them, and finally turns the fourth into a mansion. 
Much less would he do this not once, by mistake, but 
always and intentionally. Evolution makes all this 
plain and illuminating. 

Just as a boy, after he is born, goes in a few years 
through a sort of savage, and then a sort of half- 
civilized stage, 2.e., reproduces in himself history that 
it took his human ancestors after their birth many 
millenniums to make, so the unborn man goes through 
in a few months, all those stages which his pre-human 
ancestors were many evolutionary millenniums in 
achieving, before man had come onto the scene. But 
this would remain nothing but a muddle unless they 
really were his ancestors. In short, scientific men feel 
compelled to hold the doctrine of evolution because it 
explains these facts and there is no rival theory which 
offers any explanation of them. Both these facts, and 
evolution’s explanation of them, are not in the least 
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abstruse or difficult, but within easy reach of every 
intelligent man. 

I have said that Darwin’s contribution to a com- 
plete theory of evolution was his principle of natural 
selection, or the survival of the fittest. Darwin him- 
self did not claim that this was the only factor at 
work in evolution. In fact, he distinctly disclaimed 
it. But his followers, more carried away than he 
was over his discovery, began to ascribe more than he 
had ascribed to this one factor. They began to talk 
as if evolution and Darwinism were synonymous. 
Thomson speaks feelingly of how some misunderstand- 
ings of Darwin’s position persist;—that Darwin did 
not discern that natural selection is only selective 
and not creative, as if he thought it could act without 
anything to act on; or that Darwin left the question 
of variability open, ‘7 or that natural selection in his 
hands left no part for efforts of the living creature 
and ignored all inherent tendencies of the organism. 
But whether Darwin had been misunderstood or had ~ 
unavoidably given too prominent a place to natural — 
selection, a tendency has developed to revert to the 
position of Lamarck, who had worked out a theory of 
evolution before Darwin without the help of natural 
selection. Lamarck held that use and disuse are the 
great factors in the development or non-development 
of organs; that function precedes structure and pro- 
duces it; and that all qualities acquired by an in- 
dividual tended to pass at once by the simple process 
of heredity to his descendants, which was indeed as- 
sumed by Darwin and by everyone up to that time. 
This Lamarckian doctrine is elaborated with much bril- 


™ System of Animate Nature, vol. II, pp. 440-442. 
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liancy by Bernard Shaw in the preface to his play, 
“Back to Methusaleh.” 

On this matter of heredity, recent evolutionists have 
gone beyond Darwin, and much knowledge not avail- 
able in his time has come to light. Darwin, as I said, 
assumed with all other naturalists of his day, that 
acquired traits were transmissible. If the parent 
learned to play the piano before the children were 
born, or if he were a prize Greek scholar, then the chil- 
dren would find Greek or piano-playing easier on that 
account. This made the improvement of the race seem 
a very simple process. But this understanding of 
heredity has come to be questioned and even de- 
nied. All naturalists now say that no clear case of 
the transmission of acquired qualities is on record. 
We need not pause to discuss Weismann’s experi- 
ments in cutting off the tails of successive generations 
of mice to see if it would make any pronounced dif- 
ference in the latest born. That experiment seems 
to merit much of the scorn which Shaw heaps upon 
it. It was quite superfluous, for a hundred years 
horses’ tails had been docked in England, and from 
time immemorial women had bound their feet in China. 

But in 1882, Weismann made a more significant con- 
tribution. With some other naturalists, he had long 
been convinced that there are two kinds of cells, 
body cells and germ cells; that the body cells build 
up the individual structure, and that the germ cells 
take and hold the characters that belong to the race 
or the species, and pass these characters on; that 
the body cells and the germ cells therefore have noth- 
ing in common since the body cells have nothing to 
do with the work of transmission, and the germ cells 
nothing to do with the work of building up the in- 
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dividual body. As Crampton puts it: “The stream — 
of germ plasm does not flow circuitously from egg to 
adult and then to new germ cells; but it is direct and 
continuous, and apparently it cannot pick up any of 
the body-changes of an acquired nature.” 7% In other | 
words it is the cells that have formed and divided and 
multiplied to make the individual body that undergo 
any change that may come from the creature’s personal 
history. The other kind of cells, that the individual 
will pass on to his children as he received them from 
his ancestors cannot be touched or changed by any 
of his personal experiences; they will be transferred 
to his descendants exactly as they came to him. This 
explains, said Weismann, why acquired characteristics 
cannot be inherited. 

At first this explanation of Weismann won little ap- 
proval. If acquired characteristics were not trans- 
mitted, it was not easy to see how the process of evo- 
lution could have made such headway. A partial 
insight into the method employed was supplied by 
DeVries in his theory of mutations. Darwin had 
taught that variation was never more than very slight — 
in degree or kind. From that standpoint, however, 
it seemed necessary to assume also the transmission 
of acquired characteristics, or the process of evolution 
would lag terribly. When belief in the transmission 
of acquired traits had become no longer tenable, De- 
Vries announced the new discovery in regard to the 
workings of heredity. Every so often varieties ap- 
peared, he had found, which were not merely dif- 
ferent from their predecessors, but which “bred true” : 
1.e. showed no tendency to revert to the type from 


* Doctrine of Evolution, p. 145. 
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which they had sprung, but began to establish a new 
type in their own likeness.?° 

Before DeVries, another great discovery in the field 
of heredity led to a series of verifying experiments that 
render somewhat obsolete Darwin’s remark that our 
ignorance of heredity is profound. This is the so- 
called “Law of Mendel.” Mendel also began his ex- 
periments with plants. I may state his results in a few 
words, as follows: 2° 

If two varieties of sweet peas, one giant and one 
dwarf, are crossed, the offspring will all prove to be tall. 
But if these tall descendants of tall and short, fertilize 
with one another, in their children are both talls and 
shorts in a definite proportion, three talls to one short. 
But let the short ones of this third generation fertilize 
with one another, and you get short sweet peas as 
long as you may wish to continue the experiment. 
Remember that in the first generation after you bred 
the short and the long, there were no shorts at all. 
But the short blood, so to speak, must have hidden 


* DeVries’ discovery of this principle took place in the field of 
botany. The biologists, I understand, are not universally agreed 
that it applies in their sphere. If it comes to be widely admitted 
there, it would greatly help to fill the gap created by the denial of 
the inheritance of acquired characteristics. For all the capital there 
is left upon which natural selection can rely is the natural and 
congenital differences that mark one generation and one individual 
off from their ancestors. If these differences sometimes take on this 
character of persistency that DeVries discovered in his Evening 
Primroses, that would materially quicken the rate of progress in the 
process of evolution. “There is no hard and fast rule about the 
origin or nature of mutations; their common features are their 
brusque appearance, their discontinuity with the parent stock, and 
their capability of being transmitted intact to a certain proportion 
of their offspring.” (Thomson, System of Animate Nature, vol. II, 
p. 414.) On mutations, see Thomson and Geddes, Evolution, pp. 
124-131. Also, Thomson, System of Animate Nature, vol. II, p. 498. 

*»T am here depending closely, though not verbatim, upon the 
exposition of Thomson and Geddes in their little book, Evolution, 
pp. 129-136. 
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away somewhere in those high sweet peas, for without 
any further mingling with shorts, they produced a 
certain proportion of offspring that were not only 
themselves short, but continue true to their short type. 
One other thing. In this same generation where there 
were both shorts and longs, if you let the longs ferti- 
lize with one another—that is, if you introduce no 
further strain of shorts—one third of them produce 
talls only, and two thirds of them produce talls and 
shorts in the proportion of three to one. This gets 
rather complicated as the number of generations dealt 
with increases. When normal mice and waltzing mice 
are bred together, their offspring are all normal. But 
when these normal are inbred, that is, without intro- 
ducing the waltzing strain among them again, their 
offspring divide between normal and waltzing in the 
proportion of three to one. Since 1900 experiments 
have shown something of the same sort to be true of 
rats, rabbits, guinea pigs, cattle, canaries, snails, silk- 
moths, beans, wheat, maize, and barley. Into Mendel’s 
explanation of these various results we cannot take 
time to enter here as it does not affect our main pur- 
pose.*4_ Evidently the subject now stands on a new 
footing. A doctrine, still more recent than Weis- 
mannism or Mendelism, which may be considered in 
part a deduction from them, is the doctrine of ortho- 
genesis, namely, that something in the organism itself, 
sometimes at least, determines its variation along a 
definite and particular line. In spite of Weismann 
and Mendel, I find, too, that naturalists are not yet 
quite willing to concede unreservedly that the trans- 
mission of acquired traits is impossible. 


* See Thomson, tbid., p. 416. 
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David Starr Jordan is very explicit in his statements 
that a man hands down what comes to him and nothing 
else. But Thomson thinks Weismann drew the line 
too sharply between the germ cells and the body cells, 
for it is quite possible that in ways not clear to us 
the experiences of the individual may become regis- 
tered in his germ cells and so pass on to his descend- 
ants.?? Others like McDougall content themselves with 
saying that a reaction against Weismannism has set in. 
Bernard Shaw and Samuel Butler maintain that this 
is all pseudo-science, but their own science seems 
rather too literary and too impassioned for ‘the cir- 
cumstances. About all the laymen can get out of this 
is the admission that greater scope and latitude are 
now granted to the individual in his own evolution, 
the stress is shifting from the environment to the or- 
ganism. “In variation and selection we have, so far 
as we know, the chief factors of animate evolution. 
_ The method is theoretically very simple. A move is 
made and it is tested; a new idea occurs and it is 
criticized. But this kind of formal summary of the 
tactics is quite fallacious. It conceals the heart of the 
matter, that living creatures with a will to live, with 
an insurgent self-assertiveness, with a spirit of ad- 
venture, with an endeavor after well-being—it is im- 
possible to exaggerate the personal aspect of the facts— 
do trade with time and have commerce with circum- 
stance, as genuine agents, sharing in their own evo- 
lution.” 28 There is not sufficient warrant here, how- 

ever, for the statement sometimes made that Darwin- 
ism is dead. Darwin never maintained that natural 


"Thomson, itbid., pp. 419, 481. 
»Thomson, System of Animate Nature, vol. II, p. 456. See also 
Crampton, Doctrine of Evolution, p. 148. 
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selection was the only factor in evolution. DeVries’ 
mutations and Mendel’s law, and Weismann’s theory 
about acquired traits, all leave natural selection at work 
though with somewhat different materials and in a 
somewhat narrowed field. ‘Natural selection,” says 
Thomson, “remains still a vera causa in the origin 
of species: but the function it performs is practically 
reversed. It exchanges its former supremacy as the 
supposed sole determinant among practically indefi- 
nite possibilities of structure and function, for the more 
modest position of simply accelerating, retarding, or 
terminating the process of otherwise determined 
change. It furnishes the brake rather than the steam 
or the rails for the iourney of life.” °* This seems to 
me the chief change in the doctrine of evolution, on its 
physical side, since Darwin first convinced the scientific 
world of its truth. 

One other change has occurred which for moral and 
spiritual purposes is equally, perhaps more, important. 
Darwin had called attention, in a cursory way, to the 
fact that the struggle for existence on which natural 
selection was based, would not always be a contest 
between individuals, but might, also, be between 
groups, or even species, or societies; and that there- 
fore the habit and capacity for mutual help would as- 
sist a species or a society to survive. Alongside of the 
struggle for life, he put the struggle for the life of 
others. Whichever it may have been, misunderstand- 
ing or disagreement, the idea soon grew up that evolu- 
tion was a hand to hand fight of every individual 
against every other individual in which there was no 


“See Thomson, vol. II, p. 427. 
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place for the element of helpfulness and self-sacrifice, 
the social and altruistic element. This one-sided pres- 
entation of the doctrine repelled many persons. Some 
men of great scientific fame were guilty of it. The 
greatest sinner of all was Huxley. In a famous pas- 
sage he went so far as to deny that there is any basis 
for human ethics in human and pre-human evolution, 
-maintaining that the essence of human goodness is the 
altruistic impulse, and the essence of the evolutionary 
process is the egoistic motive. This, of course, is to 
put man and Nature hopelessly at strife. ‘Cosmic 
Nature,” he said, “is no school of virtue, but the 
headquarters of the enemy of ethical nature... . 
Social progress means a checking of the cosmic proc- 
ess at every step, and the substitution for it of another, 
which may be called the ethical process; the end of 
which is not the survival of those who happen to be 
fittest, but of those who are ethically the best.’ 7° 
“Let us understand once for all,” he said at another 
time, “that the ethical progress of society depends not 
on imitating the cosmic process, still less in running 
away from it, but on combating it.” Interpret the 
evolutionary process as the struggle of everyone against 
everyone, and since the ethical process is obviously 
largely one of mutual help, the two are bound to be in 
irrepressible conflict. All ethics, and the spiritual life 
of man generally could do with evolution, then, would 
be to disown it. 

But this misunderstanding was soon set right. Leslie 
Stephen and Herbert Spencer came out at once with 
protests. Evolution, they said, was not a welter of 
personal conflict; not a “cock-pit” affair as Huxley 
had called it. Mutual help was as important a factor 


* Quoted by Drummond, Ascent of Man, p. 28. 
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in it as mutual struggle. Other men took up the gage 
of battle. Kropotkin in particular?* showed, not from 
the sentimental but from the scientific point of view, 
that Huxley was quite mistaken. By an exhaustive 
review of the facts of life among ants, bees, birds, 
rodents, wolves, lions, monkeys, he proved the func- 
tioning presence of the habit of mutual aid. As Drum- 
mond later said, “Without the struggle for the life of 
others, there would have been no others.” In one 
chapter of his “Ascent of Man,” entitled “The Struggle 
for the Life of Others”; and in two others, “The Evo- 
lution of a Mother” and “The Evolution of a Father,” 
Drummond traced at great length the place of the al- 
truistic element in evolution, showing that progress has 
come, in all the past, only by a fair balance between 
the self-regarding and the other-regarding impulses. 
No evolutionist, so far as I know, now accepts the 
early view of evolution as a bitter struggle for indi- 
vidual self-preservation. “The golden rule,” says 
Crampton, “is a law as old as nature; for even in the 
life of Hydra, unconscious discharge of duties to the 
race, and hence to others, is obligatory.” 27 “As in 
plants,” says Thomson, “the species-maintaining func- 
tions preponderate over the individual ones, so that the 
plant must flower although it die, so the same pre- 
ponderance appears in animals. The organism enters 
‘upon reproduction and so cedes the first place to the 
species-regarding functions.” 28 In other words cur- 
rent evolutionary thought has come round full circle to 
the complementary factor, noted, but not elaborated, 
by Darwin, and quite overlooked or even denied by 


*” Mutual Aid a Factor of Evolution. 
™The Doctrine of Evolution, p. 258. 
* Evolution, p. 246. 
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some of his early followers, that altruism is no human 
invention, but a principle that runs up and down 
through all nature. Altruism is as-natural as it is 
ethical; and for that matter, there is an individualism 
which is ethical, too.?° 

I believe then that, on its physical side, evolution 
remains for most naturalists largely Darwinian. The 
struggle for life has not been displaced by any other 
process or factor, but it includes the struggle for the 
life of others, as well as the struggle for the life of 
one’s self. Natural selection is still an accepted princi- 
ple, but there is a marked reversion to pre-Darwinian 
views of the part which the organism, as distinguished 
from the environment, plays in evolution. Heredity 
is better understood than in Darwin’s time. 

Far the most pronounced changes that have come 
over men’s thought regarding evolution, concern the 
religious and spiritual implications to be drawn from 
that doctrine. 

In the first excitement over the doctrine of evolution, 
many people hastily asserted that you could not be an 
evolutionist and a Christian at the same time. Other 
voices soon rose to deny these assertions. God was still 
here, they said. Evolution left Him quite where it 
found Him. It knew nothing about ultimate origins, 
nor first causes. Evolution is a method. A method 
can do nothing of itself. It does not even belong to 
itself; it belongs to the power that makes use of it. 
The method called evolution belongs to God who 
brought the world by its use to its present state. How 
could any method of the development of life on our 
planet affect the keeping of the golden rule, or hinder 
people from loving and forgiving their neighbors as 


*See George Harris, Moral Evolution. 
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Jesus had told them to do? Wherever He may have 
acquired them, man’s moral nature and his pursuit of 
spiritual ideals remained what they had been. Nobody 
proposed any substitute for Jesus, or questioned His 
title to the spiritual leadership of the race. So men 
were content merely to argue at first that you could 
believe in evolution and still believe in God. “It didn’t 
really make any difference.” “It didn’t do any harm.” 

There was one barrier, however, that must be re- 
moved—the first chapters of Genesis, which stated 
that God made the world and all things and creatures 
in it in one week of six days. It was now said the days 
did not mean days, but long periods of time, geologic 
ages such as the evolutionists required. But that was 
not satisfactory. Days mean days, especially when 
you specify the mornings and the evenings. Others 
declared that the mission of the Bible was not to teach 
science, but religion—and this is correct. The author 
of Genesis was not an evolutionist, and it will not do 
to misinterpret his story and try to make him one. 
He took the old story of creation as it was current in 
his time and put into it a theistic and spiritual element 
that made it a great poem of creation. But that God 
revealed to some man of the eighth century s.c. the 
mysteries of creation, in such a way as to render fur- 
ther inquiry superfluous, or that any fresh discoveries 
about the process of human or pre-human develop- 
ment, which did not agree with this earliest account 
must therefore be mistaken—that would certainly be 
quite unlike anything else God has ever done. More- 
over, the Biblical account makes no such claims for 
itself, and no one would probably be more astonished 
over it than the author of that narrative. 

But to accept this idea that evolution doesn’t really 
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do any harm and that one can be Christian in spite of 
it and stop there, now seems dreadfully inadequate. 
Evolution has re-made botany, biology, zoélogy, geol- 
ogy, psychology, history, and most other subjects that 
men seriously study. It ought to have light to cast also 
on religion. To say that a man can be pious in spite of 
evolution, and that evolution has not done religion any 
damage, is much the same as to say that a man can be 
intelligent in spite of his four years at college, or 
“happy though married.” Indeed, if evolution did not 
enrich religion as it has other subjects, one would 
naturally begin to doubt that it was true. What 
are the positive contributions of evolution to religious 
thought? 

To begin with, evolution makes us religiously speak- 
ing, tremendously more hopeful. If primeval man 
began his life on the earth perfectly wise and good, 
and after he had deliberately and diabolically thrown 
away all this perfection, transmitted to the rest of us 
_ his own acquired corrupt and evil nature,?° what could 
be expected of us? As a matter of fact, not much has 
been expected of us. The common estimate of our 
human capacity still is that most of us will live most 
of the time under the condemnation of our consciences, 
that though we resolve to be good, and try to be good, 
we never shall really be very good, because it is not in 
us tobe. The prediction has always been common that 
the vast majority of mankind was not made for heaven. 
There has always been a strain of pessimism about 
religion. I think it came partly from this old idea of 
how the human race behaved at first. 

» Of course on the Weismannian principle that acquired character- 


istics are not transmitted, Adam really could have left us nothing 
but the original capital with which he started himself, 
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Evolution cuts this pessimistic ground out from 
underneath religion. Man did not begin at a height 
and then miserably fall. He began at the foot and has 
been climbing ever since. All his arts, all his civiliza- 
tions, all his ideals, all his languages, all his religion, 
he has made for himself on the way. Say what you 
will about the evil that is still in the world, the differ- 
ence between a race that started with every spiritual 
advantage and made a mess of things, and a race that 
started with the brutes and has climbed where we are, 
is the difference between pessimism and optimism in 
religion. As Henry Drummond said thirty years ago, 
“Evolution has ushered a new hope into the world. 
The supreme message of science to this age is that all 
nature is on the side of the man who tries to rise. 
Evolution, progress, development, are not only on her 
program; they are her program. All things are rising, 
all worlds, all planets, all stars and suns. An ascending 
energy is in the universe, and the whole moves on 
with one mighty idea and anticipation.” 

For it is not, merely that the human race has done 
wonderful things. With evolution, the whole universe 
becomes a great ongoing, forward-looking concern. 
Nothing in it is stationary. Not a particle of it is 
what we used to call “inert matter.” Everything is 
alive, on the move, pushing, striving, and with its 
eye forever on the future. When the amceba was the 
highest form of life in the earth it cherished an ambi- 
tion to see and began to develop a little spot that was 
sensitive to light. The amceba would never make it. 
He would never see. That spot in him would never 
develop into an eye. Nor are we able to see how it 
can have been of any use to him, or to his descendants 
for many million years. Doubtless it was of some rudi- 
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mentary use which we cannot detect, or it would not 
have been preserved. But its great value certainly 
seems to have been altruistic in character for it trans- 
mitted something which only a remote future was 
able to use to full advantage. Water animals came 
before land animals and had no lungs, because they 
needed none. But they had the beginning of lungs, 
which were of no use to them. Then why did they 
have them? Because they were forerunners to pre- 
pare the way for the land animals that were later to 
appear on the scene. 

You may balk at the word “purpose” and at the 
implication that some external power or intelligence 
superinduced upon earlier forms of life changes which 
it foresaw would be useful later on. I am only saying 
that life hangs together on the principle of evolution,. 
the present not only the child of the past, but the 
parent of the future, and like all parents providing 
many things of no use to itself but of great benefit to 
its progeny. Name it how you will, explain it the way 
you prefer, in the light of evolution everything in 
nature and in life looks forward. “All life is pro- 
phetic,” as William Hayes Ward said: “It works for an 
end in the future.” 

One of nature’s greatest inventions is sex. It gives 
to every individual the benefit of two immediate and of 
innumerable remoter strains of inheritance, and so 
provides for indefinite variation and progress. One 
may assume that the rudiments of sex were of some 
obscure help to the creatures that developed them; 
otherwise they would not have been preserved. But the 
chief advantages of sex are certainly those which were 
not experienced by the creatures who labored to pro- 
duce it. On the tip of a bill of a young bird still in 
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his shell, there grows a hard thickening of horn and 
lime, known as the egg-tooth. When he is about ready 
to be hatched, he thrusts his beak into the air chamber 
that forms at the broad end of the egg; the air rushes 
down his nostrils and fills his lungs for the first time; 
in the exhilaration of this first breath the unhatched 
bird knocks vigorously at the shell, and steps out. 
What if this little egg-tooth were not there? Or not 
ready on time? But it always is. It is used just this 
once. He will never have occasion to use it again. 
In a few days it will disappear. Here is purpose, in- 
telligence, the forward look, the getting ready for 
what is coming—all in an egg-shell. The universe is an 
egg-shell of precisely that kind. The tooth is always 
there.. The shell always breaks in time. The new 
creature comes out into the life God has ready for it. 

While it is correct to say that the new life looks 
backward to the old, it is equally true to say that the 
old continually looks forward to and labors to pre- 
pare the way and get its descendants ready for a better 
life than its own has been. Now when your mind gets 
thoroughly impregnated with the idea that this is the 
kind of universe we inhabit, that not merely man, but 
also nature, is always looking forward, preparing for 
better things, working years and generations and geo- 
logic ages patiently to achieve them, then you can 
never get much into the dumps about it. It is a uni- 
verse that is evidently going somewhere, and knows 
where it is going. And you naturally and rightly con- 
clude that you need not worry about it. 

I go further and say evolution gives us a spiritual 
universe. There are plenty of dirt and water, gas and 
natural law and mechanism in it. But it is a spiritual 
universe. Back and forth, and up and down, and all 
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through, it is a spiritual universe. By the doctrine 
_ of evolution man is organic to the universe. He is no 
stranger in it. He belongs here. He was born here. 
He comes forth from the process of evolution, as na- 
turally and necessarily as the peach on the tree or the 
rose on the bush. Any process of development must 
be explained by its latest, not by its earliest stages. 
The house explains the foundation, not the foundation 
the house. We get at the meaning of the peach tree 
not by examining the root but by eating the peach. 
The thing which comes of it shows what the whole 
tree is. It’s not peach merely at the tip of the branch 
where the peach grows. It’s peach all through—sap 
and bark and root and heart and all, all peach. That’s 
the way man has grown on the universe. He’s the 
flower of it. The whole process, beginning away back 
at the star-dust, has culminated in him. On the same 
principle the highest in man is the spiritual life, his 
faith, his hope, his love, his aspiration after a higher 
good, his divine discontent, his art, his literature, his 
religion. That highest product of his life shows what 
he is. The ultimate meaning, therefore of this whole 
process of evolution is spiritual life. Goodness, piety, 
love, are no human inventions, no late discovery, no 
frail drawing of a finite breath, no strangers in an 
alien world. They are the meaning of the whole 
great process. The essence of the universe is a purpose, 
a hope, a faith, a spiritual life. It is a spiritual uni- 
verse. 

But the greater thing still that evolution does for 
religion is to give us a new and better idea of God. 
A new sense of the divine wisdom and power visits 
anyone who reads the story written in the rocks and 
planets and in the bodies and minds of all living crea- 
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tures. When one duly considers that the same Power 
that “makes the solar system travel in space, that keeps 
our earth together and whirling round the sun, that — 
sways the tides and rules the winds, that molds the 
dewdrop and builds the crystal” is at work in all of 
us now, His labor of creation never done and never 
ceasing for one moment, but still going on as evenly 
and irresistibly as in past ages, he acquires a vision of 
the power and majesty and wisdom of God that no 
smaller idea of creation can give. 

Evolution throws a new light upon the patience of 
God. He takes half-a-million years to fashion a 
feather, and longer still to provide the horse his hoof. 
The duration of the human drama, thus far, is like a 
minute, at the end of a long forenoon that the earlier 
forms of life have spent here. We wonder sometimes 
that God can keep his patience with the human race,— 
and some men are foolish enough to suppose that one 
of these days, maybe before long, He will lose it en- 
tirely, and make an end of this world. Shall He thus 
spend the whole forenoon of His cosmic day on His great | 
experiment, and then lose patience with it because of 
anything the race of man has done in sixty seconds? 

But primarily, evolution gives us a God living and 
working in his world; and not merely outside it. Many 
people even yet do not think so. They think God lives 
off somewhere by Himself, and acts upon us and our 
world from a distance. They think that He made the 
world, once upon a time, much as a jeweler makes a 
clock, and then lets it run itself, except for a little 
mending now and then. 

Whatever He does is occasional, spasmodic, for He 
has no natural and necessary connection in their esti- 
mation with the world or with human life. He is to 
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them, in fact, in the language of Carlyle and Sartor 
- Resartus, an “absentee God,” who makes us an occa- 
sional, mostly unexpected visit. : 

Evolution has changed all that. It has abolished 
those breaks in the process where God was supposed to 
have stepped in. The process now is believed to be con- 
tinuous. There are no breaks in it. And if there are 
no breaks in it where God can step in, then God is 
either not in the process as all—in which case we can 
- know nothing about Him—or He is in the whole proc- 
ess, from star-dust to man, and no part of it gets along 
without His presence and His power. ‘We live and 
move and have our being in Him;” so do all other 
things and creatures. And not only that, but God 
lives and moves and has some part of His being in us, 
and in all creatures and things. He is not the infinite 
carpenter, the infinite inventor or manufacturer. He 
does not stand off one side from nature and man, and 
order them around. He is the wisdom and the purpose 
and the forward-looking will which show everywhere 
in the whole creation. He is the reason and the mean- 
_ Ing and the spirit of the whole. That is the idea of God 
fostered by the doctrine of evolution. 

And since the day that Jesus Christ came to tell us 
of the love and the forgiveness of God and to seal His 
revelation with His life and death, I do not know of 
any expansion that has come to our idea of God, equal 
to that thus brought by evolution. For when you get 
God inside of His world, that means that God’s forms 
of revelation are many; and that in addition to the 
Bible, no art, no science, no religion, no anything that 
_has blessed and helped mankind, has ever come, except 
from and by the inspiration of this indwelling spirit 
of the infinite God, who lives and moves in all things. 
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Nature is the garment of God, law is the voice of God, 
conscience is the word of God, man is the living temple 
of God. Do what we will, be what we will, we can 
never escape from the presence of God. He is with 
us and in us. We have our daily being in Him. The 
supreme contribution of evolution to human thought, 
is not the solution it offers of a few riddles of the 
physical world, and the light it throws on some dark 
spots in the history of the earth and man, but the way 
it makes us feel at home with God and makes Him 
real to us, and floods both the whole long past of the 
race and the depths of our own spirits with His 
presence. 


Cuapter II 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Reapers of what historians have done in Old Testa- 
ment research work are familiar with this dictum of 
a Jewish commentator about eight hundred years old; 
“Tf you penetrate the secret of the last twelve verses of 
Deuteronomy, also ‘and Moses wrote,’ also ‘and the 
Canaanite was then in the land,’ and ‘his bed-stead was 
an iron bed-stead,’ you will discover the truth.” To 
this strange assurance he added the caution: “He that 
understands will hold his tongue.” 

What Eben Ezra meant by these somewhat enig- 
matical words can soon be made plain enough. If you 
observe that the last twelve verses of Deuteronomy tell 
of the death of Moses, the inference is clear that they 
were written after his death, and therefore not by him. 
Undoubtedly the statement that the Canaanite was 
still in the land, was not written until after he had 
been driven out of the land. When you read about 
the iron bed-stead you will infer that such a reference 
would have been impossible before such articles of 
furniture began to be manufactured. If you know 
therefore, when Moses died, when the Canaanite was 
driven out of Palestine, and when iron bed-steads came 
into style, you will know the earliest date at which 
the documents in which these statements are made 
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could have been written. Or at all events, I suppose 
Eben Ezra means you will know the Pentateuch was 
not written by Moses. 

Many clues of this same sort are open to the ordi- 
nary reader of the Old Testament. Read in the book 
of Judges, “In those days there was no king in Israel, 
every man did that which was right in his own eyes,” 
and, at once, we can be sure that was written after 
there was a king in Israel. In the curious fourteenth 
chapter of Genesis, where Abraham appears as the gen- 
eral of an army, which routs four kings of Mesopotamia 
who have encamped against five towns, when we read 
that he chased them “as far as Dan,” we say, that was 
written after the name of Laish was changed to Dan, 
as recorded in the book of Judges. Any writing that 
represents Joseph as saying to Pharaoh’s butler, “I was 
stolen away out of the land of the Hebrews,” meaning 
Canaan, was surely written after Canaan became the 


land of the Hebrews, in other words after the Exodus. — 
The historian who says a certain thing was true “all 


the time that the ark of God was in Shiloh,” betrays 


‘ 
: 


the fact that he is writing after the ark was removed | 


from Shiloh. 

Such hints as to the dates of various parts of the 
Old Testament, are discoverable even by the non-pro- 
fessional reader. The books of Chronicles, for instance, 
uniformly increase the figures given in the books of 
Kings: the two priests of David’s court in Kings be- 
come thirty-seven hundred in Chronicles; the thirty 
thousand chosen men of Israel that David is said in II 
Samuel to have gathered together in I Chronicles! are 
reported to total three hundred and thirty thousand; 
the fifty shekels of silver that David is said in II Sam- 

* xii, 23-37. 
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uel? to have paid for the threshing floor of Araunah in 
I Chronicles® is said to be six hundred. On the prin- 
ciple that stories always grow larger and never less, one 
concludes that the books of Chronicles were written 
some time after those of Samuel and the Kings. The 
bits of poetry found scattered through the historical 
writings, like the “Song of Lamech” in Genesis and 
the “Song of Deborah,” in Judges, would also be 
assumed to be older than the prose in which they are 
imbedded. 

Many other indications of the age of various parts of 
the Old Testament which are more subtle, require for 
their detection more familiarity with the literature and 
its historical background. Even these are not beyond 
the ordinary reader, though he would be less likely to 
discover them for himself. For example, the period in 
which the Hebrews would have especially prized the 
story of how the land of the Philistines had been 
solemnly promised by God to their fathers, “as a pos- 
session forever,” would not be when they were in undis- 
turbed possession of their land, in no apparent danger 
that it would be taken from them. It would be that in 
which they had, for the time at least, lost it; in other 
words, the period of the Exile. Other things being 
equal, stories which deal at length with the promises of 
God to the patriarchs concerning the land are likely to 
have been written in this period. Again, in certain 
Psalms, and in Zechariah and Daniel when familiar 
mention is made of angels, one naturally concludes that 
these were written after the Hebrews, by contact with 
the Persians, had adopted some of their beliefs about 
angels. The date is known when the Hebrew language 


2 xxiv, 24. 
* xxi, 24. 
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was affected by the Aramaic. Books in which this 
Aramaic influence shows itself bear upon their face a 
true hint as to the date of their origin. Ideas have a 
history; of two pieces of literature, the one a childish 
representation of God and the other, a mature portray- 
al of Him, it is probable that the cruder was written 
first. Institutions have a changing history; of two 
codes of laws, the one dealing like that found in Exo- 
dus* in the most primitive way with manslaughter, 
with the unruly ox, with the uncovered pit, with the 
stolen sheep, and with other such matters; and the 
other, dealing, like that in Leviticus, ° at great length 
with the exact manner of sacrifices and convocations 
and laws of atonement, with the sale of dwelling houses 
in a walled city, it is easy to determine which was 
written first. A comparison of the traffic laws of Salem 
in the days of Roger Williams and the traffic laws of 
Detroit in the days of Henry Ford, would prove to you 
the difference in the dates of these documents at once. 
There could be no ambiguity about it. Just so are the — 
Old Testament experts able to pick out a law made 
and intended for the half-nomadic life of the early 
period and one made and intended for the times of 
Ezra. , 

Let us undertake a more detailed and complicated 
case. The one central, all-important piece of legis- 
lation in the book of Deuteronomy declares the “high 
places,” or local altars, to be illegal and that all sacri- 
fices must be offered at Jeursalem. Offer them at any 
other place and the purpose of the worshiper will mis- 
carry for it will rouse the wrath of Jehovah and en- 

* XXOXXIIL 

XV11-XXVl, 
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danger His land and people. Deuteronomy represents 
this legislation to be as old as Moses. But the patri- 
archs and the earlier kings knew nothing of any such 
régime. They built altars wherever it was most 
convenient for them or at the scene of some particular 
favor or blessing of God—at Dan, Hebron, ‘Gibeon, 
Bethel, Gilgal, Shiloh, Beersheba—and they offered 
sacrifices upon them with a good conscience and with 
no inkling of any law against the practice. To be sure, 
people do not always observe the laws with which they 
are familiar. But if you should read of the amounts 
of liquor our New England ancestors made a practice 
of consuming at the raising of a barn or even the dedi- 
cation of a church, and should also read elsewhere in 
_ the same set of documents that the eighteenth amend- 
ment was as old as the time of Miles Standish, you 
would say that there was a mistake somewhere. In 
the same way it is plain that both the legislation of 
the book of Deuteronomy and the book in which it is 
written belong not at all to the time of Moses but to 
a certain well-defined and much later era in the life of 
Israel. 

By catching thus at every reference, by comparing 
part with part, by watching for differences of language 
and for growth in ideas and institutions, the Old Testa- 
ment student arrives at his conclusion when the various 
parts of the literature in their present form were writ- 
ten. His main conclusions are as follows: The oldest 
pieces of Biblical literature are probably the fragments 
of verse embedded in the prose narratives: the “Song 
of the Well,” the “Song of Lamech,” and such like. 
Next come the earliest prose traditions—all going back 
perhaps to 1200-1000 B.c., for one must not insist upon 
too exact a date, About 850 B.c, certain stories were 
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collected of the creation, the patriarchs, the flood, the 
captivity in Egypt and the Exodus; also of the con- 
quest of Canaan in the period of the Judges. An hun- 
dred years later on, another editorial compiler made a 
somewhat similar collection of stories, folk-lore and 
primitive history. In the middle of the eighth century 
B.c. the first of our great literary prophets wrote the 
books named after them: Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah. 
A hundred years later again, about 650 B.c., appeared 
the book of Deuteronomy; Jeremiah, just before the 
Exile, and the books of Kings; then in the order of their 
appearance, Ezekiel—the priest-code—the re-editing of 
much of the history—the books of Chronicles and their 
continuation in Ezra and Nehemiah—the Psalms— 
Proverbs—the “Wisdom Literature” generally, and 
Daniel at the end around 165 B.c. Esther perhaps was 
even a little later in date. About this order of succes- 
sion in general, as far as I know, there is no longer 
any dispute among Old Testament scholars. None 
date anything later than Daniel or Esther, nor any- 
thing older than the old songs and stories in the tenth | 
or twelfth century. 

This question of dates has been complicated all along 
with questions of authorship. Here again an equally 
striking consensus of opinion prevails among Old 
Testament scholars. Most of the books of the Old 
Testament have been put together by a culling process 
out of earlier writings—they are not, in other words, 
composed or written by any one man—the most that 
any one man has done is to decide what to take and 
what to leave when the task of merging two or more 
previous accounts of the same events has fallen to him. 
In this matter of authorship, what is right and proper 
today is very different from the practices in vogue 
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when the Old Testament was written. The modern 
writer also uses the books of others—very commonly, 
he has to alter more or less the ideas of these other 
writers to make them square with his own convic- 
tions. He is careful to distinguish between these al- 
tered positions, expressed in his own language, by the 
use of quotation marks when he copies in the exact 
words of any other author. Some Old Testament 
authors, notably the authors of Kings and Chronicles, 
also follow this practice. But most of them pursued a 
simpler and more primitive method. Narratives that 
covered the ground to their satisfaction they embodied 
practically as they stood. Duplicate accounts of the 
same event or occurrence, too good to be lost, they 
copied and set down in the same document with some- 
times such additions, subtractions, or other alterations 
as were necessary to make them fit together; they even 
wove them together into a single story. This may seem 
strange to us, because of our modern idea of ownership 
in literary products, and of plagiarism, and our modern 
methods of book-making which have changed the 
_ styles and standards in all these matters. But Old 
Testament scholars have long been agreed that most 
of the Old Testament was made in this other and 
quite different way. 

Familiarity with the fact that there are two stories 
of creation in the first chapters of Genesis makes one 
wonder why it took scholars so long to discover it. 
The first story begins with darkness and a watery 
chaos, with the creation of plant and animal life, the 
creation of man and woman, passes to and ends with 
the statement that God looked at his six days’ work of 
creation, pronounced it satisfactory, and rested on 
the seventh day,—“and the heavens and the earth 
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were finished,’ man and woman, animals and all. 
After this obvious ending, one is surprised to find that 
in the next verse or two the same story begins to be 
told again, only with decided differences. For the 
fourth verse of the second chapter states that every- 
thing was very dry, and that therefore there was as yet 
no life in the earth, but that the Lord God then caused 
a mist to go up from the earth, and out of the soil, 
thus made tractable, he molded a man, and breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life. If one does not 
suspect at first that this is a second and distinct story 
of creation, but imagines the same author is simply re- 
peating himself the differences between the stories soon 
grow too sharp for this supposition. In the first story 
the world is a watery chaos, and the first task is to 
get the water under control and the dry land made; in 
the second the reason given for not beginning the work 
earlier is that the ground is too dry; before anything 
more can be done, the mist must be made to rise from 
the ground. The order of creation in the two stories 
is different. Inthe first story the animals are made 
first; and then the man and the woman together and 
at the same time; in the second, man is made first and 
then the animals in the hope that among them will be 
found some one fit to be the companion of man. The 
animals pass before the man, who looks at them and 
bestows a name upon each, but among them all there is 
no companion fit for him. The man is then thrown 
into a deep sleep; when he awakes he sees by his side 
a creature whom he greets as “bone of his bone and 
flesh of his flesh.” 

A more extended examination of these two stories 
of creation reveals other characteristic differences. 
Simple as it may seem, it was a real discovery when 
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attention was first called to the fact that the writer 
of one of these stories always uses the name Elohim for 
God, while the other as uniformly uses the word 
Jahweh.® The question then rose, did this mean two 
writers originally and did this same difference extend 
further into the book of Genesis, or was it the work of 
one mind, after the creation-stories? Every intelli- 
gent reader must have been disturbed by the discrep- 
ancies in the story of the flood. Why should it say that 
the flood lasted forty days, and then give the dates by 
year and month and day which, as one can easily foot 
up, make a little more than a year? Why should it say 
in one verse, that the animals went in two of each kind, 
and in the next that they went in by sevens? And 
why do we have here also these same two different 
names for God? Take all the verses that use the name 
Jahweh for God in the flood-story, all those that dis- 
tinguish between the clean and the unclean beasts; 
that say “seven by seven,” “forty days and forty 
nights,”—add such verses as plainly belong with them; 
the result is one complete and consistent account of 

the flood with no repetitions and contradictions in it. 
- Then take the verses that use the name Elohim for 
God; that say “two by two”; and that give the day of 
the month and the year and make the whole flood a 
year long—add to these the verses that plainly go with 
them—the result is another story of the flood. The 
two accounts differ in important respects, but each is 
complete and consistent in itself and without repeti- 
tions or contradictions. Then, if the reader will com- 


®One of these two names is translated by our word “God” and the 
other by our word “Lord,” but our interchangeable use of both of 
them in common speech as a name for the Deity has obliterated all 
difference for the English reader. 
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pare his own rough work with the way Old Testament 
scholars arrange the two, he will see where the verses 
go that he has not been able to place. His little experi- 
ment will have convinced him that the narrative of the 
flood contains two stories by the same two authors who 
wrote the two accounts of creation; with this differ- 
ence, that the two stories of creation were merely 
arranged, end to end, and no attempt made to dovetail 
them into each other; whereas in the flood-narrative 
an attempt is made to weave them into one story. 
Space does not admit of more of these illustrations; 
and I must apologize if these two are too tediously 
familiar. Once started it is hard to stop for a score of 
passages come to mind to which this clue applies. We 
are told that on a temporary sojourn in Egypt, Abra- 
ham lied about Sarah, his wife, and said she was his 
sister—and Pharaoh took her to his house. Eight chap- 
ters later, it is said that while Abraham was in Gerar, 
he told Abimelech, King of Gerar, the same story 
about her, with the same consequences. Observe now — 
that in one of these stories the word Jahweh is used 
and in the other the name Elohim, and we conclude 
they are the one story, told twice again by our two 
authors.” Similar duplications with slight differences 
meet one again and again. There are two accounts of 
the naming of the town of Beersheba—Abimelech ap- 
pears in both stories, but Abraham in one and in the 
other Isaac after the death of Abraham. In one of 
these stories, the name Elohim is used and in the other, 
the name Jahweh. Jacob names the town of Bethel 
twice; twice God changes his name from Jacob to 


" The exactly similar story told about Isaac in Gerar and Abimelech, 
“king of the Philistines,” 1s doubtless another version of the same 
original incident. 
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Israel. The account of the sending of the spies into 
Canaan is given both in Numbers and in Deuteronomy. 
The accounts are repetitious and confusing; for the 
obvious reason that they were made by combining 
earlier narratives. 

This simple fact that these old books contain matter 
from two different previous documents accounts at once 
for many things which had always been disconcerting 
about them. Who did not use to wonder that David 
is introduced to Saul, and becomes not only the favorite 
_ at his court, but his armor-bearer—yet when Saul goes 
into his campaign David is again at home with his 
father and brothers, where he is treated with the usual 
familiarity accorded to a younger brother, and not at 
all with the deference due to a court favorite? And 
that when he comes back to the camp, neither Saul nor 
Abner appears ever to have heard of him? Take out 
now the verses that are omitted in the Septuagint ver- 
sion, and the remainder makes a perfectly plain story. 
Consider those verses taken out by themselves and 
another straight story is the result. Or who has not 
asked himself, “What was the real name of the sacred 
mountain at which the Hebrews received the law? Was 
it Sinai or was it Horeb?” And what can one make 
of the fact that in Genesis § it is said that men began 
to worship Jehovah in the first generation after Adam, 
and in Exodus ® with equal distinctness, that God was 
- known to the patriarchs by the name of God Almighty 
(El Shaddai), but that he had never been known by 
the name of Jehovah till the time of Moses? Or how 
could Moses be confused about the name of his father- 
in-law, and call him now Jethro,!®° now Ruel,!! and 
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now either Hobab or Raguel? 12, And were the people 
whom the Israelites drove out when they came into 
Canaan, Canaanites or Amorites? When the Jordan 
was crossed did Joshua set up the twelve stones in the 
river bed where they remain, as the author says “to 
this day,” or did the people carry them up out of the — 
river bed and set them up at Gilgal, as the narrative 
also goes on to say? 

Not to stop longer with smaller matters, why should 
there be two decalogs? 1% I do not refer to the two 
versions of the same decalog as they are given in Deu- 
teronomy 14 and in Exodus.?® For the same people to 
have several codes of ten words (or laws) each, belong- 
ing to different times, would not be a strange thing in 
itself. The puzzling factor about the two decalogs in 
Exodus is this: Moses goes up into the mountain, and 
returns with the first code; finds the people dancing 
around the golden calf; throws the tables down and 
breaks them, and then at God’s command goes back — 
to have the tables re-written. “Hew thee two tables | 
like the first,” Jahweh says to him, “And I will write — 
upon them the words that were in the first tables 
which thou didst break.” But, as it turns out they are 
not (Exodus XXXIV from the 14th verse on) at all 
identical with the ones on the first table: 

“Thou shalt worship no other gods. 

Thou shalt make no molten image. 

eX; 1s 

* Ex. ii, 18. 

“Num. x, 29. 

“Some students indeed made it three; but this third one, which 
Kent prints in parallel columns with the other two in his Beginnings 
of Hebrew History, it would seem fairer not to regard as a code, 


since the laws that make it up are not found together, but are 
scattered through several chapters. 
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Thou shalt keep the feast of unleavened bread. 

All that openeth the womb is mine. 

Six days shalt thou work, but on the seventh thou shalt 
rest. 

Thrice in the year shall all your men-children appear 
before Jahweh. 

The first of the first-fruits of thy land thou shalt bring 
into the house of Jahweh. 

Thou shalt observe the feast of weeks. 

Thou shalt not offer the blood of my sacrifice with leaven. 

Thou shalt not seethe a kid in his mother’s milk.” 

These are the ten commandments which Moses is 
said to have obtained the second time he went up the 
mountain. They are distinctly said to be the same as 
the first set. Whoever remembers the ten command- 
ments he committed to memory in his youth will rec- 
ognize that they are not at all the same. There is only 
one way in which things of this kind can happen. No 
one who writes for the first time the history of legis- 
lation does it in this conflicting way. But if the man 
who put our book of Exodus into its present form was 
a compiler rather than an author, and had two codes 
of ten laws each before him; if these seemed to him 
both of value, and therefore, to be retained; but the 
tradition before him in both cases ascribed them to 
Moses on the sacred mountain, the whole matter be- 
comes perfectly plain. There is no other alternative 
explanation in the field, so far as I know. 

But there is one other obvious discrepancy from 
which the composite character of these early writings 
_affords a plain way of escape. The chronology of the 
book of Genesis, as it now stands, in particular, is an 
extremely difficult matter. In XII, 4, we are told that 
Abraham was “‘seventy-five years old when he departed 
out of Haran.” In XVII, 17, Abraham mentions the 
fact that Sarah is ten years younger than himself. She 
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was therefore sixty-five when Abraham set out from 
Haran. A few years after that Abraham went to 
Egypt. And (to quote the story in XII, 11-13), “when 
he was come near to enter into Egypt, he said to Sarah 
his wife, I know that thou art a fair woman to look 
upon; and this ‘shall come to pass, that when the 
Egyptians see thee, they will say, This is his wife; 
and they will kill me, but they will save thee alive. 
Say, I pray thee, that thou art my sister; that it may 
be well with me for thy sake, and that my soul may 
live because of thee.” Does anyone suppose that the 
author meant to say that Pharaoh became infatuated 
with a woman sixty-six or sixty-seven years of age? 
Again, a later narrative represents Hagar as she fled 
from the home of Abraham with her child, Ishmael, 
carrying him, casting him under a bush, lifting him up, 
taking him in her hand'* and so on; much of the 
pathos of the story consists in the picture of the deso- 
late mother with her helpless babe. But Hagar’s dis-_ 
missal occurred some time after the birth of Isaac! and 
Isaac was born when Abraham was a hundred years 
old,'* while he was eighty-six years of age when Ish- 
mael was born.!® Ishmael was a lad, therefore, of four- 
teen or fifteen instead of an infant, when his mother 
started with him for the wilderness. Once more the 
twenty-seventh chapter of Genesis, represents Isaac 
as on his death-bed?°—yet, from other references, we 
learn that he lived eighty years after that, and died at 
one hundred and eighty.??. How explain that Benja- 


*° Gen. xxi, 15-17. 

™ Gen. xxi, 9. 

* Gen. xxi, 5. 

* Gen. xvi, 16. 

xxvii, 

™ Gen. xxv, 26; xxvi, 34; xxxv, 28. 
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min, described in Genesis XLIV 20, as “as little lad,” 
was at the same time, apparently, the father of ten 
sons? Or, worst of all, how could Judah, all within 
a space of twenty-two years—“marry, have three chil- 
dren, and after the third was grown up, become a father 
again, and through the child thus born a grand- 
father?” 2? Such conflicting statements do not occur 
in any writing done by one man. They could occur if 
two or more narratives had been woven together by a 
_man who had a chronological scheme of his own into 
which he tried to fit stories which did not fit. Exactly 
this can be shown to be the case. The different men | 
who wrote these different stories originally, depended 
upon a few chronological notes, mostly vague, unpre- 
cise, covering only an item here and there. But the 
- man who compiled these stories into a single narrative 
for us had a penchant for numbers, figures, statistics. 
It is good to learn by this analysis of his work, that the 
original story-tellers of the Old Testament did not fall 
into these absurdities. 

Two things have now become plain: first that the 
writing of the Old Testament spreads over a thousand 
- years, from eleven or twelve hundred to one hundred 
_ fifty B. c.; and second, that the method of its composi- 
tion, in large part, was this method of combination and 
compilation. Nor is this a hasty conclusion. At least 
two hundred years ago, scholars began seriously to 
work at the disentanglement of these documents. The 
general facts today are clear beyond question. Four 
great strands have been woven together to make the 
greater part of the historical books of the Old Testa- 
ment as they now stand. One of them seems to come 


™ See Driver, Commentary on Genesis, p. 365, note; and section on 
“The Chronology of Genesis,” pp. XXV-XXXI. 
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from the ninth century B. c., and to have originated in 
the northern kingdom; another about a hundred years 
later, from the southern kingdom. A third as we said 
before was written about 650. The fourth author, 
compiler, combiner or harmonizer, did his work some 
time after the Exile. We do not know the names of 
any of these men. Of the writers of these four princi- 
pal strands of Old Testament history, one is graphic, 
picturesque, colorful; another is circumstantial, pre- 
cise, legalistic. One evidently belonged to the pro- 
phetic circle of the eighth century, and another as ob- 
viously to the priestly caste after the Exile. Like the 
man who invented the jack-plane or the broad ax, or 
domesticated the first horse, or first made a cart to go 
upon wheels; they remain anonymous, though they 
command our thoughts to this day. 

Beside these questions of date and authorship there 
are three other important questions to ask about the 
Old Testament. The first concerns its historical value, 
the second its moral, and the third its spiritual or re- 
ligious value. 

First: what is the historical value of the Old Testa- 
ment? That depends upon the kind of historical values 
that are meant. The first eleven chapters of Genesis 
that contain the stories of the creation, the garden of 
Eden, the flood, the long-lived worthies, the sons of 
God who married the daughters of men and bred a race 
of giants who corrupted the earth, are not history in the 
proper sense, or in any modern sense; they are folk- 
lore; stories told from father to son and mother to 
daughter around the hearth-side or the camp-fire for 
generations before they were finally written down. 
There is no framework of external events in these. But 
there is history of a far more valuable kind. There is 
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the history of how men first began to think about crea- 
tion, of their first attempts at a philosophy of history, 
of their early thoughts about God and life and duty. 
“A whole history,” says Gunkel, “of the religious, eth- 
ical and esthetic ideas of ancient Israel can be derived 
from Genesis.” This is the important kind of history— 
not names and dates, but what sort of ethical and spir- 
itual life lies back of us, and from what beginnings and 
by what steps has our race climbed the path of the spir- 
itual life to the eminence we now occupy. There is his- 
tory enough of the external kind, substantially accurate 
in other parts of the Old Testament. From the period 
of the Judges and on through the stories of the kings, 
especially where these latter depend as they so largely 
do, upon contemporary documents cited by the authors, 
we are on reasonably good historic ground. There is 
no reason to doubt that the kings of Israel and Judah 
behaved in general as they are described here. For 
most of them behaved, according to the account, so 
badly, that no loyal Israelite, otherwise would ever 
have pictured them so. Let anyone read the story of 
Absalom, or of Eli and his sons—two exquisite pieces 
of historical writing that guarantee themselves, and he 
will have no question about their historical truth as 
well as their truth to human nature. His verdict will 
probably be, “They are only too true.” But take the 
long section that records the doings of Elijah and 
Elisha, and not only do the stories of the stupendous 
miracles of the fire from heaven and the children 
brought to life, and the chariot of fire, stand out by 
their miraculous character from the sober history that 
precedes and follows them, but, contrary to his uniform 
custom, the author cites no authorities for these stories. 
The period before the Exodus is doubtful ground his- 
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torically, for we are dependent not on contemporary 
documents, but on tradition. The Tel-el-Amarna tab- 
lets seem to show that Palestine in the time of Abra- 
ham and his sons was a thickly settled country, with 
many walled towns, much of the time at war with each 
other. It afforded apparently no place nor opportunity 
for the peaceful period of “sojourning” which the 
patriarchs are said to have spent in it. The story of 
the Exodus is confused; there is no certain reference 
on any Egyptian monument to the Hebrews and their 
stay in Egypt. But the probability of some historical 
foundation is strong for the pictures of the patriarchs 
which are so clearly drawn—and no nation ever in- 
vented a story that its ancestors were slaves. But, 
however the case for historical accuracy in various | 
parts of the Old Testament may be decided, let it 
be perfectly clearly understood that there is no re- 
ligious value in such accuracy as far as it is there, 
and no spiritual loss from its absence as far as it — 
is absent. To be assured that Jehu drove as he is said — 
to have done, or that the number of Solomon’s wives ~ 
is correctly reported, never yet helped any human being 
to understand his own soul, and to come to peace with 
himself and his neighbor. The Old Testament is not, 
generally speaking, a book of \accurate history—we 
can hardly write accurate history yet, and the very idea 
of history as an exact account of the facts, or an ac- 
count that ought, at least, to try to be exact, is a 
strictly modern idea. The Old Testament, to put it 
in a Single safe statement, possesses historical accuracy 
of that kind which might reasonably be expected from 
the times and circumstances in which it was written. 
Second: What of the moral standards of the Old 
Testament? They are alegg their time. When have 
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the ethics of any people failed to conform to that rule? 
The morality of the Old Testament was a “group mo- 
rality,” as we call it—the duties of the ancient Israelite 
were to his clan, not to the world at large nor to man 
as such. If Aristotle in the fourth century Bs. c., could 
say, “Greeks owe no more duties to the barbarians than 
to the wild beasts,” what are we to look for in the 
Hebrews of five hundred or a thousand years earlier? 
Necessarily, slavery was taken for granted. The pro- 
phets tried to mitigate its worst features, but left it 
part of the social organization. So with concubinage. 
Ideals of sexual morality were low compared with those 
of the present. Divorce was apparently easier than 
-among the Babylonians. Marriage took place by pur- 
chase. Monogamy was not yet even an ideal. A man 
had as many wives as he could support, and the best 
proof of a rise in the world financially was an increase 
in the number. There was no eighteenth amendment. 
Blood revenge was a duty, as it was the world around 
in the olden time. A father could sell his daughter as a 
slave. The legends of the patriarchs are full of deceit 
and cunning. Jacob never really repented of his double 
- dealings, and all the transformations that have been 
pictured in his character as his life went on, really 
happened only in the minds of modern preachers and 
commentators. The clearest light on the moral ideals 
of later Old Testament time is the coolness with which 
the writers report the doings of these ancient heroes; 
for the nastiness of Lot’s daughters, the lie by which 
Abraham and Isaac saved themselves at the expense 
of their wives, the shiftiness of Jacob and the conniv- 
ance of Jehovah at the spoiling of the Egyptians, do 
not seem to offend them. 

The morality of the psalms and the proverbs is 
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comparatively high. Chastity, temperance, honesty, 
not in outward deed alone, but in thought and pur- 
pose, industry, frugality, without too much sentimen- 
tality and with a good deal of caution and shrewd- 
ness—the picture of the man who swears to his own 
injury ‘but will not break his oath, exhortations to 
pity and charity, laws for the relief of the poor, all 
show a steady growth of humanitarianism. 

Third: the religious ideas of the Old Testament are 
many and varied as would necessarily be the case 
during a period of more than a thousand years’ de- 
velopment. The god of the early historians is a very 
human and fallible figure, far from infinite in wisdom, 
power, or goodness. He fashions man out of the dust 
of the earth, as a molder makes an image. He 
breathes his own breath into him, whereupon the man 
comes alive. He walks in the garden in the cool of 
the day. He is jealous of the man for his growing 
knowledge and repents of having made him. He 
plans to destroy him with a great flood. He gives 
Noah exact instructions about the building of the ark, 
and when everything is ready, he comes and closes 
the door of the ark after him. When the flood is 
over and he smells the odor of the sacrifice that rises, 
he vows never to do such a thing again. . . . Lest he 
should forget, he sets the rainbow in the sky as a re- 
minder; when he looks at that he will remember. He 
is displeased that the sons of God have married the 
daughters of men, because he does not wish his spirit 
to be thus introduced into human bodies. Some men 
build a high tower, and to keep them from reaching 
heaven he confounds their language. He hears a bad 
report about Sodom, but does not more than half be- 
lieve it; he comes down to see, and takes a meal with 
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Abraham under a tree. He hardens Pharaoh’s heart, 
so as to make the succeeding demonstration of his 
power upon him more striking, and show more clearly 
his superiority to the gods of Pharadh. He sends an 
evil spirit into the heart of Saul. He is of uncer- 
tain mood, not always to be depended upon. “If it 
is Jehovah who has stirred you up against me,” says 
David to Saul, “let him smell an offering.” He smites 
Uzzah dead, for no fault of his. His holiness is hardly 
at first a moral, much less a spiritual quality, but one 
that contaminates for human use what it touches. 
“Take off your shoes” he says to Moses; it would not 
be safe otherwise to wear them again. “Stretch a rope 
around the mountain, lest the people touch it and I 
break out upon them.” His spirit comes upon Samson 
and he tears the lion with his hands; upon Othneil 
and he judges Israel, upon Saul and he falls down in 
a frenzy. “Jacob have I loved, but Esau have I 
hated,” he says. He is worshiped with images, and 
takes no offence; David had one in his house; Rebecca 
stole her father’s from him. At first his worship is a 
joyous one, always joined to a feast. Israel accepted 
the same idea of kinship between the god and his 
people which prevailed through the Semitic world. He 
is not the only god. The gods of the peoples round- 
about are real, too; but Jehovah alone is the God of 
Israel. Israel may believe that every other people 
has a god of its own, too, as he could not help doing; 
as for him, he must worship Jehovah alone. On the 
other hand, Jehovah does not expect the worship of 
anyone but the Israelites. He is not the god of other 
people and other lands. He has his own people and 
his own territory like them. When Naaman, the 
Syrian, is healed of his leprosy and proposes to become 
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a worshiper of Jehovah, he takes home with him two 
mule-loads of Jewish soil, on which to build an altar— 
for only on Jewish soil can Jehovah be worshiped. 
When Jonah is commanded to go to Nineveh, to get 
out of the jurisdiction of Jehovah he starts to flee 
to Tarshish. Jacob awakes from his dream in which 
he has seen God, and says, “Behold, Jehovah is in this 
place, and I knew it not.” The land in which the 
Hebrews lived was full of baalim—local divinities— 
the baal (or lord) of mountain stream, and so on. 
Jahweh was identified, apparently, with some of these 
baalim in the popular religion. Just as the Italian 
peasant, familiar with a madonna of Florence, an- 
other of Assisi, and still another madonna of Fiesole, 
concludes that there are in fact many madonnas, so 
the Israelitish peasant still considered himself to be 
no idolator but a good worshiper of Jehovah, although 
he was not apparently sure that the Jehovah who was 
worshiped at Bethel was the same one worshiped at 
Dan. So the cry which arose, “Our Jahweh is one 
Jahweh,” meant not that there were no gods but 
Jehovah—not monotheism—but that there is only one 
Jehovah, not a score. 

Now, how all this primitive, unspiritual, half- 
magical, and not always half-moral religion fled before 
the ethical monotheism of the later prophets and 
gave place to a conception of God which has never 
been surpassed for moral clearness and spiritual at- 
tractiveness—upon which, indeed, Jesus built and in 
which his soul absolutely rested—is perhaps the most 
wonderful single chapter in the story of the spiritual 
development of mankind. For when Jeremiah pro- 
claims, “Not according to the covenant that I made 
with their fathers in the day that I took them by the 
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hand and brought them out of the land of Egypt, 
which covenant they broke, though I was a husband to 
them, saith Jahweh; but this shall be the covenant that 
I will make with the house of Israel; after those days, 
saith Jahweh, I will put my law in their inward parts, 
and upon their hearts I will write it, and I will be their 
God and they shall be my people. And they shall teach 
no more every man his neighbor saying, Know Jahweh; 
for they shall all know me, from the least of them to 
the greatest of them, saith Jahweh; for I will forgive 
their iniquity, and I will remember their sin no more”— 
all caprice and jealousy are gone, there is no magic left, 
God is already become a “heavenly father.” Ritual 
has probably a larger and more legitimate place in re- 
ligion than the great Hebrew prophets were willing 
to admit. But certainly no more magnificent state- 
ment has ever been made of the contemptible small- 
ness of religious ceremonial machinery as against 
genuine and practical piety, than that made by Amos: 
“T hate, I despise your feast days, saith Jehovah, and 
I will not snuff the incense in your solemn assemblies. 
Though ye offer me burnt offerings and meat offerings, 
I will not accept them, neither will I regard the peace 
offerings of your fat beasts. Take away from me the 
noise of your songs, I will not listen to the melody 
of your viols. But let judgment run down like waters, 
and righteousness like a mighty stream.” That is 
and will forever be the classic statement of the contrast 
between religion by ritual and religion by righteous- 
ness. Another great utterance, though without the same 
touch of genius in its form, puts ethical religion in 
a light that shines like the sun; “Wherewithal shall 
I come before Jahweh and bow myself before the 
high God? Shall I come before him with burnt offer- 
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ings, with calves of a year old? Shall I give my first- 
born for my transgression, the fruit of my body for 
the sin of my soul? He hath showed thee, O man, 
what is good; and what doth Jahweh require of thee, 
but to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God?” From this peak of ethical and 
spiritual religion, Israel did at the time of the Exile and 
afterwards indeed slip back again into more or less 
machinery and formalism. That only served as the 
shell to preserve alive the kernel of pure religion and 
undefiled which would otherwise have been destroyed 
in that bitter time. Out of it, also, came the still more 
tender utterances of the “Second Isaiah’: “Doubtless 
thou art our father, though Abraham be ignorant of us 
and Israel acknowledge us not; Thou art, O Lord, 
our father, our redeemer;” “In all their afflictions He 
was afflicted, and the angel of his presence saved them; 
in his love and in his pity he redeemed them; and 
he bare them and carried them all the days of old.” 
These quotations are taken almost at random, from 
that voice, anonymous like that of so many of his 
predecessors and yet the whole world is debtor to him. 
His words have the spirit of the New Testament in 
them. Jesus might have said them; John might have 
written them. “The spirit of the Lord God is upon 
me, because the Lord hath anointed me to preach 
good tiding to the meek; He hath sent me to bind 
up the broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to the 
captives, and the opening of the prison to them that 
are bound; to proclaim the acceptable year of the 
Lord”—Jesus could find no words so apt to read as 
these when He stood up to preach his first sermon in 
the synagogue at Capernaum. Then, that figure, dim 
and uncertain, identified by some with Jeremiah in 
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the past, by others with Jesus in the future, and by 
still others with Israel himself—the figure of the Suf- 
fering Servant of Jahweh—bruised for the world’s 
transgressions, sprinkling many nations, by whose 
stripes we are healed, surely this is one of the great 
spiritual creations of human genius. ‘How beauti- 
ful upon the mountains are the feet of Him that 
bringeth such good tidings!” Wonderful past all 
possibility of exaggeration is this transformation un- 
dergone by the half-magical, superstitious poly-demon- 
ism of the Israelitish forefathers, into this tender 
uplifting ethical monotheism of the later Old Testa- 
ment times. Its like is not to be found anywhere else 
in all literature. 

The judgment of scholars seems to be that we have 
lost little of value by the rejection of what are known 
as the “apocryphal” books of the New Testament. But 
in the apocrypha of the Old Testament there is his- 
torical material which considerably facilitates our 
understanding of some features of the New Testament 
story. They contain also much material of high spirit- 
ual value; at least one or two notes are there struck 
which are not heard at all in our Old Testament, and 
not again, or not so well, even in the New. Where shall 
we go for a clearer confidence of immortality than that 
expressed in this passage from “The Wisdom of Solo-- 
mon?”—“The ungodly said within themselves, reason- 
ing not aright; Short and sorrowful is our life; and 
there is no healing when a man cometh to his end; 
neither has any man been known to return from the 
grave. Because by mere chance were we born, and 
hereafter we shall be as though we had never been; 
for the breath in our nostrils is smoke, and our reason 
is a spark kindled by the beating of our heart, which 
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being extinguished the body shall be turned into ashes, 
and the spirit shall be dispersed as thin air; and our 
life shall pass away as the traces of a cloud. . . . Thus 
reasoned they and were led astray; for their own 
ignorance had blinded them. For God created man to 
be immortal, and made him an image of His own 
eternity. In the eyes of the foolish they seem to die; 
and their departure is accounted to be misery and 
their journeying from us to be their ruin; but they 
are in peace. For the souls of the righteous are in 
the hand of God, and there shall no evil touch 
them. Their reward is in the Lord, and the care for 
them is with the Most High.” 

In another passage the old idea that long life on 
earth is the reward of goodness, has been clearly over- 
thrown as a result of the observation of the actual facts 
of life. “Though the righteous die in his youth, yet 
shall he be at rest. For honorable age is not that 
which standeth in length of days, nor that is meas- 
ured by number of years; but wisdom is the gray hair 
unto men, and an unspotted life is ripe old age. Hav- 
ing fulfilled his course in a short time, he fulfilled long 
years; for his soul was well pleasing unto the Lord. 
This the people saw, and understood it not, neither 
laid they up this in their minds; that grace and mercy 
are with his chosen, and that he hath regard unto his 
holy ones. For their ignorance hath blinded them, 
and they knew not the mysteries of God, neither hoped 
they for wages of holiness, nor did they judge that 
there is a prize for blameless souls. But when they see 
this, they shall say within themselves: This is he 
whose departure was taken for misery and whose going 
from us to be utter destruction. How is he now num- 
bered among the children of God, and his lot among 
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the saints! Thus the righteous that is dead shall 
condemn the ungodly that are living, and youth that 
is soon perfected shall admonish the ‘many years of an 
unrighteous man’s old age. Yea, they shall be greatly 
rewarded; for God hath proved them, and found them 
worthy for himself.” 

Two things most of us probably miss in the Bible. 
One of them is an emphasis upon social and intellectual 
attainment. Our children are exhorted to do their 
best, and taught that it is a shame for them not to 
bring out all that is in them; but the passages in either 
Old or New Testament where the virtue of ambition 
of the finer sort is celebrated are few. But here is a 
magnificent passage of this kind from Ecclesiasticus: 
“Let us now praise famous men, by whom the Lord 
hath wrought great glory, such as did bear rule in their 
kingdoms, and were men renowned for their power, 
giving counsel by their understanding, such as have 
brought tidings in prophecies; leaders of the people by 
their counsels, and by their understanding men of 
learning for the people. Wise were their words in their 
instructions; such as sought out musical tunes, and set 
forth verses in writing; men richly furnished with 
ability, living peaceably in their habitations; all these 
were honored in their generations, and were the glory 
of their times. Yea, they were men of mercy, whose 
righteous deeds have not been forgotten. Their bodies 
are buried in peace, but their name liveth forever 
more. For the memorial of virtue is immortal; because 
it is known with God and with men. When it is pres- 
ent men take example of it; and when it is gone, 
they greatly desire it; and throughout all time it 
marcheth crowned in triumph, victorious in the strife 
for the prizes that are undefiled. Therefore will the 
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people tell of their wisdom, and the congregation will 
show forth their praise.” 

We miss still more a second thing from the Bible. 
It is the celebration of the contribution a man makes 
to the world by his daily toil which stands out so 
prominently in our Christian ideal of living. We teach 
it to our children, and they would be poor indeed if 
we did not succeed in giving it to them; but I recall 
only one Bible passage, and that is in an Old Testa- 
ment apocryphal book, where fitting reference is made 
to it. “Let us now praise famous men, even the artificer 
and the work-master, that passeth his time by night as 
by day; they that cut gravings of signets, and his 
diligence is to make great variety. He setteth his 
heart to preserve likeness in his portraiture, and is 
wakeful to finish his work. . . . So is the smith, sitting 
by the anvil, and considering the unwrought iron; the 
vapor of the fire wasteth his flesh, and in the heat of 
the furnace doth he wrestle with his work; the noise 
of the hammer is ever in his ear, and his eyes are upon 
the pattern of his vessel; he setteth his heart upon 
perfecting his works, and all is wakeful to adorn them 
perfectly. ... So is the potter sitting at his work, 
and turning the wheel about with his feet, who is al- 
ways anxiously set at his work, and all his handiwork 
is by measure. He fashioneth the clay with his arm, 
and bendeth its strength in front of his feet. He 
applieth his heart to finish the glazing, and is wake- 
ful to make clean the furnace. All these put their 
trust in their hands, and each becometh wise in his 
own work. Yea, though they be not sought for in 
the counsel of the people, nor be exalted in the as- 
sembly; though they sit not on the seat of the judge, 
nor understand the covenant of judgment; though they 
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declare not instruction and judgment, and be not found 
among them that utter dark sayings; yet without these 
shall not a city be inhabited, nor shall men sojourn or 
walk up and down therein. For these maintain the 
fabric of the world, and in the handiwork of their 
craft is their prayer.” 

By implication, the real greatness of the Old Testa- 
ment has already been indicated. It is a_ history 
of religion from its beginnings in natural poly-de- 
monism to its flower in ethical monotheism, from 
ritual to righteousness, from magic to trust in 
impartial divine goodness, from the God of Jacob 
who made a bargain with him, to the God of 
Jesus, among that people of ancient times who had 
the greatest genius for religion. This is the important 
kind of history—not names and dates, and petty gossip 
about kings and queens, but the progress of the human 
mind toward freedom and the human spirit toward 
God. Evolution has given us, as one of its best gifts, 
the historic spirit. We do not know anything well till 
we know the course of its historical development. “The 
best critique of dogma is the history of dogma.” The 
prophylactic against heathenism and superstition is 
familiarity with the long history of what they have 
done to men. The perspective of historic spirit is one 
of our greatest modern achievements. This is just 
as true in religion as it is everywhere else. There is 
a kind of history in which the Old Testament is guilty 
of inaccuracies—it is the history of purely external 
events which is of lesser consequence to the wise man. 
But in the kind of history that is vital to the under- 
standing of religion and to the freedom of a man’s own 
spirit, 7.e., the history of the human search after God, 
the Old Testament makes no mistakes, conceals no 
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secrets, and suffers no illusions. Other seekers after 
God there have been, in all times, among all peoples. 
The Old Testament is the imperishable record of the 
thoughts of God, of that branch of the human race 
from which we have received our spiritual inheritance, 
its searchings after God, its efforts in the service of 
God, its struggles and its failures and its glorious suc- 
cesses, It is no child’s play to master its true messages. 
But whoever will push on past the letter to its spirit, 
and be caught in the sweep of its age-long movements, 
will surely hear the same voice that spoke to patriarchs 
and to prophets. 


Cuapter III 
THE NEW TESTAMENT 


THERE is one attitude toward the New Testament 
literature which renders any inquiry into its origin and 
character superfluous. If every word and letter of 
the New Testament is so inspired that everything in 
it must be taken for gospel truth as long as the world 
stands, no room for any real inquiry remains. 

The signs of the times indicate that those who still 
hold this view of the New Testament are followers 
of a lost cause. From the minds of increasing numbers 
of Christian people it is fading out. They know nothing 
of the process by which the old view has been under- 
mined in the thought of scholars, but it no longer 
looks right to them. It does not accord with what 
they know of other books, and of the way God does 
_ things outside the first century and away from the 
Eastern end of the Mediterranean Sea. 

Once this mechanical view of the New Testament 
is given up, questions as to the sort of literature the 
New Testament is, when it arose, and where, who wrote 
it and in what circumstances, become of first-rate im- 
portance. This information is of more consequence 
in the case of some parts of the New Testament, than 
in others. When the average man is assured that the 
Apostle John did not write the Apocalypse and that 
he does not have to believe that its unknown author 
possesses any high authority for the statements he 
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makes, his purposes seldom require him to go any 
deeper into the matter. For the scholar, much history 
of the finest sort remains in it—the indirect sort that is 
contained in the dreams and visions and curious hopes 
and fears of all ages. 

But in the case of the gospels we are on different 
ground. Since the gospels tell the story of the life of 
Jesus, the extent to which we may rely upon what is 
said in them is a vital matter. A gospel, written in or 
around the year 70, which is dependent upon written 
or oral sources demonstrably older than itself, has 
much greater probabilities of being historically re- 
liable than one written in 170. Whether we can be 
reasonably sure that Jesus said and did what is re- 
ported of him, depends very largely upon whether the 
time and circumstances in which the gospels were 
written warrant such a verdict. 

In any search for the date when the books of the 
New Testament were written, there is no place to go 
but to the books themselves. Of all New Testament 
books the epistle to the Galatians, perhaps, comes 
nearer to determining its own date than any other New 
Testament book—and the layman can follow the proc- 
ess as easily as the expert. In vindication of his apostle- 
ship to the Galatians, Paul gives an account of his 
doings after his conversion. His statement, “When it 
pleased God to reveal his son in me,” which evidently 
refers to Paul’s conversion on the road to Damascus, 
gives the reader a starting point. Enough time had 
elapsed between the death of Jesus and the conversion 
of Paul, we know, to allow for the organization of the 
Jerusalem church, the complaints of the widows, the 
appointment of the deacons, and the rise of perse- 
cution. One cannot be dogmatic about how many 
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months this required, but if the death of Jesus occurred 
in the year 30, the conversion of Paul took place prob- 
ably in the year 31 or 32. “Then,” says Paul, “I 
did not go up to Jerusalem, but I went away into 
Arabia.” He could not have mentioned this visit to 
Arabia years after in his letter to the Galatians if his 
stay had only been for a nominal period. The trip itself 
and the return to Damascus which followed it, may’ 
have consumed a year. That would bring us into the 
year 32 or 33. “Then,” says Paul, “after three years I 
went up to Jerusalem to see Peter’—or in 35 or 36. 
“Then fourteen years after,” or in the years 49 or 50, 
he says “I went up again to Jerusalem.” Now if it was 
after this visit to Jerusalem that Paul founded the 
churches in Galatia, we must allow for several 
yearsmore than if we decide that he founded 
them before it. But, in either case, that visit which 
occurred around the year 50, was several years in the 
background when he wrote his letter to the Galatians. 
We may therefore infer that the epistle to the Galatians 
was written between the years 52 or 53 and 56 or 57. 
These are the years in which practically all scholars, 
though by much more elaborate means, date the epistle. 
The layman will hardly care to take up and try to find, 
as the expert does, the particular time in the journey- 
ings and labors of Paul at which he stopped to write 
this letter. 

We have selected this letter to the Galatians because 
it is the simplest illustration of how one may de- 
termine the date of a New Testament book. Even 
in the case of this book, some difference of judgment 
exists as was to be expected. At all events, the date 
of each New Testament book must be discovered from 
the contents of the book itself. There are data in every 
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book, which even the layman can either detect for 
himself, or whose bearings will be quite obvious to him, 
when his attention has been called to them. The : 
process is not an abstruse one, beyond the reach of 
ordinary folks. To pursue it at length will require 
much acquaintance with the New Testament litera- — 
ture and with the history of early Christian ideas and 
customs. But in principle it is entirely simple. The 
notion that knowledge in these matters is arrived at 
by some mysterious process which the ordinary Chris- 
tian cannot follow, or that it has been supernaturally 
revealed to the clergy and therefore is not to be en- 
tered into unadvisedly or lightly by any layman is 
a myth. 

We found that many Old Testament books in their 
present form had been pieced together out of earlier 
documents. They are termed “composite” in author- 
ship. Most of the literature from the period between 
the Testaments seems to have been produced, also, © 
in this way. Of the six well-known additions to the | 
book of Esther, found in the Septuagint version, — 
Dr. Charles says: “These six additions do not appear 
to be from one and the same hand.” The book of 
Enoch, he says, “comes from many workers and almost 
as many periods.” The Sybylline Oracles “are of both 
Jewish and Christian authorship.” The Assumption 
of Moses “was in all probability a composite work 
and consisted of two originally distinct books.” 
“Baruch is a composite work written in the latter 
half of the first century of the Christian era.” 1 The 
habit of divided or composite authorship evidently 
continued well down into New Testament times. We 
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are therefore quite justified in looking for traces of it 
in the New Testament books themselves. 

This phrase, “composite authorship,’ convenient 
and therefore excusable, should not carry for any 
reader, the misleading implication that two or more 
men consciously collaborated in the making of a book. 
The opening of Paul’s first letter to the Thessalonians, 
—“Paul and Silvanus and Timothy unto the Church 
of the Thessalonians,’—might indicate that such was 
the case in this one instance. But, in general, what 
happened was quite otherwise. The entire matter of 
book-making and the whole circle of ideas relative to 
property in literary productions, were altogether the 
reverse of our modern ideas and practice. If a man 
in the ancient time owned a book, written on a roll 
of parchment, and there was a considerable blank 
space at the end of this roll, he put some other writing 
of which he wished a copy, there himself, or hired some- 
one else to do it for him. But since the book was not in- 
tended for general use, much less for impersonal circu- 
lation by publisher and dealer, but was his own per- 
sonal property, and since the space on the roll was 
limited and valuable, he did not waste any of it in 
explanations. He could do that orally, himself, to any 
borrower whom he cared to accommodate. 

This seems to explain the presence of the last chap- 
ter in the epistle to the Romans which consists of 
intimate personal greetings to particular friends who 
are mentioned by name. How could Paul, who had 
never been at Rome, have so many personal friends 
there, and have so much of an intimate nature to 
say to them? On examination, the epistle seems also 
to come to an end just before this last chapter begins, 
for the words of the last verse of the preceding chapter 
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are: “Now the God of peace be with you all. Amen.” 
These puzzling facts are fully explained if we assume 
that this sixteenth chapter of Romans was originally — 
a letter by itself, perhaps written to the church at 
Ephesus where some of the people mentioned in it are 
known to have lived. If such a little letter, or frag- 
ment of a letter, from Paul, later fell into hands which 
wished to preserve it as a genuine part of the Pauline 
literature, by copying it on the end of the roll that 
contained the letter to the Romans, the explanation 
is complete. It is thought by many scholars that a 
similar fragment of a lost letter to the Corinthians is 
now embodied in the last four chapters of our “Second 
Corinthians,” and that the first nine chapters of our 
so-called “Second” are really another, or “Third” let 
ter to that church. In the original roll which contained 
these two distinct letters, it would be obvious that 
they were distinct, since they would doubtless be in 
two handwritings; but copies made from this original, 
would all be alike and in the same hand. As these 
copies passed into the possession and the reading of 
persons unacquainted with the original, the knowl- 
edge of what had happened would be lost, and indeed, 
it remained undiscovered through many uncritical 
ages, to be unraveled again in our day. 

Most people to this day, write notes in the margins 
of books that they own and read. In ancient times 
it was not thought to be improper to incorporate these 
explanations or additions in the text itself when fresh 
copies were made, with nothing to indicate that they 
did not come from the original author of the book. 
One of the best known instances of this process is the 
presence in the gospel of John, of the verse next to 
the third verse of the fifth chapter. The story is of 
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the lame man whom Jesus found sitting by the inter- 
mittent spring, who complained that he could never 
get down into the water after it boiled in time to be 
healed. A copyist of the gospel of John, apparently 
thinking that some reader who came after him might 
find this reference obscure, entered in the margin the 
popular explanation why some sick people were cured, 
and others were not, on which it was based: “For an 
angel came down at a certain season into the pool and 
stirred up the water; whosoever then went in first after. 
the stirring of the water, was healed.” A later scribe, 
struck with the appropriateness of this explanation, 
thought that many readers would miss the point if 
it were not included and made it part of the text. 
In instances like these, a study of the manuscripts en- 
ables us to determine beyond doubt a good many 
of these later additions. 

These foot-note-like explanations predispose us to 
suspect the presence of additions of a somewhat dif- 
ferent character. In the epistles of Paul, for instance, 
we detect certain liturgical passages: in Romans (xi. 
36), “For of Him and through Him and to Him are 
all things, to whom be glory forever. Amen;” in 
II Corinthians (xiii. 14), “The grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the communion 
of the Holy Ghost, be with you all. Amen;” in Phil- 
lipians (iv. 20), “Now unto God our Father be glory 
forever and ever, Amen;” in the first epistle to Tim- 
othy, (i. 17), “Now unto the King eternal, immortal, 
invisible, the only wise God, be honor and glory for- 
ever and ever, Amen.” We discover that these pas- 
sages occur in contexts quite unlike themselves in styJe 
and thought. They imply a development of doctrine 
and ordered worship that could scarcely yet have taken 
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place in Paul’s time; notably so, in the case of the 
trinitarian idea of God. In the main, these epistles of 
Paul are in the form in which they were used in the 
early church. Quite inescapable, therefore, is the in- 
ference that these liturgical passages were not parts 
of the original Pauline letters. They read as if they 
were made to be sung. They were probably, at first 
entered at appropriate places in the margin of some 
manuscript which was used by the leader of an early 
Christian congregation and incorporated later in the 
text. The more developed and complex these liturgi- 
cal passages are, the later the ideas implied in them, 
and the later the date of the manuscript copy of the 
epistle in which they are found, the more likely does 
this explanation become. Take the one in the book 
of Hebrews; “Now the God of peace, that brought 
again from the dead our Lord Jesus, that great shep- 
herd of the sheep, through the blood of the eternal 
covenant, make you perfect in every good work to do 
his will, working in you that which is well pleasing in 
his sight, through Jesus Christ; to whom be glory for- 
ever and ever, Amen.”? Of the same order, and 
equally clearly, is the passage in Jude, “Now unto him 
that is able to keep you from falling and to present 
you faultless before the presence of his glory with 
exceeding joy, to the only wise God our Saviour, be 
glory and majesty, dominion and power, both now 
and forever, Amen.”* These words do not sound 
like the sentences of a letter, but like the solemn, 
stately, beautiful words that had developed in the 
public services of the church; that were used in those 
services, either by the leader, or the congregation, 


? xiii, 20-21. 
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or both, which for convenience got written in on 
the margin and later copied into the text of manu- 
scripts so used. 

A much lengthier instance of shes divided or com- 
posite authorship in the New Testament is found in 
the book of Acts. In the midst of a narrative writ- 
ten all along up to this point in the third person— 
“they” or “he” did thus and so—without any notice 
that a transition is to be made, the observant reader 
discovers himself in the midst of a narrative written 
in the “we” and “us” of the first person. In his 
account of the trial of Paul before Agrippa, written 
up to that moment, with no indication that he was 
himself there to witness it, the narrator proceeds, 
“When it was decided that we should sail for Italy— 
we were drifting many nights—We stayed for three 
days—We came to Rome.” and so on in extenso. 
With this clue, even slight study will show that the 
sections which use the pronouns we and us, are the most 
detailed, the most picturesque, the most graphic of the 
entire story. The inference is plain that they con- 
stitute the memoirs of an eye-witness who is telling 
what he saw and heard and took part in. For a long 
time it was thought that these “we-sections”’ might 
be a diary kept by the same man who later wrote 
the entire book of Acts. But any man who had been 
with Paul as the diarist had, would have known 
more about him than the author of the book of Acts 
shows himself to know, and told something more as 
well. Moreover, no man would use a diary of such 
stirring events, that he had kept for forty or fifty 
years in its original words with no attempt to fit them 
in or make them harmonize with the rest of his nar- 
rative, Instead, apparently, some companion who 
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traveled with Paul to Macedonia, and later to Philippi 
and Troas, and, then, on to Rhodes, and to Tyre, and 
back to Jerusalem; who, after separation from him then 
for a time, joined him again when he started on his ill- 
fated journey to Rome, kept this diary of what he 
saw and heard while with him. But it was another, 
whom we call Luke, who used this diary when he 
came to write the whole story of the apostolic times, 
and inserted parts of it bodily at what he considered 
appropriate places. 

Now all that has been said thus far to explain how 
various books of the New Testament arose, forms a 
necessary introduction to what needs to be said about 
the gospels. For they must certainly persuade us that 
something of the same sort is to be looked for in those 
books. Let us in our approach to the gospels with this 
clue, examine first the prologue to the gospel of Luke: 
“For as much as many have taken in hand to set forth 
in order a declaration of those things which are most 
surely believed among us, even as they who from the 
beginning were eye-witnesses and ministers of the 
word delivered them unto us, it seemed good to me 
also, having had perfect understanding of all things 
from the very first, to write unto thee,” ete. So run 
the familiar words of the authorized version, partly re- 
vealing and partly concealing the statement which 
the author wished to make. That is: Luke here (to 
give him that name) implies that he is not himself 
an eye-witness of the things of which he will write; 
but though he is a man of the second, or even of the 
third generation, he is thoroughly acquainted with the 
books extant, written by those who derived their 
material from eye-witnesses. In other words, the im- 
mediate disciples, so Luke seems to say, who were the 
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eye-witnesses of Jesus’ doings wrote no books; or if 
they did, Luke knows not of them; but they told their 
story to men who did write books; these books Luke 
knows; and from them, supplemented, no doubt, by 
other sources of information at his command, he 
proposes to write a life of Jesus and a history of the 
apostolic times. 

If we place a copy of the gospel of Luke and a 
copy of the gospel of Mark side by side or printed in 
parallel columns, the first two chapters of Luke which 
contain the account of the birth of the Baptist and of 
Jesus have no correspondence in Mark. But at his 
third chapter, Luke does begin to correspond with 
Mark. He gives an account, as Mark does, of the bap- 
tism of John; and the little speech of John runs word 
for word the same as in Mark for twenty-six consecu- 
tive words.* After the insertion of some additional ma- 
terial about the preaching of the Baptist, Luke re- 
turns to the narrative of Mark exactly where he left it, 
and again keeps step with it, often word for word, 
through the story of the baptism of Jesus and the 
temptation. Here again Matthew and Luke are much 
closer together than either of them is to Mark. After 
the omission of Mark’s account of the calling of the 
disciples, which he prefers to describe later, Luke re- 
joins Mark and both describe the preaching of Jesus 
in the synagogue at Capernaum, and the healing there 
of the man with the unclean spirit. They continue to- 
gether in the telling of the healing of Peter’s mother- 
in-law, of the throngs which besieged Jesus after it, 
and of his consequent retirement into.an unfrequented 


“That in this passage Luke is still more closely like Matthew than 
he is like Mark has bearings in another direction which it would 
only complicate matters to go into at this point. 
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place. Again Luke introduces material not taken from 
Mark, but again he picks up the thread of Mark’s 
story where he had dropped it, telling with Mark the 
episode of the leper, then of the paralytic, then of 
the calling of Levi, the dispute about fasting, all in 
the order, and much of it in the identical words, of 
Mark. Again and again he interrupts the correspon- 
dence between them to put in something not found 
in Mark, only to come back and begin where he left 
off with him. The episode of the walk through the 
rows of corn, of the healing of the withered hand, of the 
parable of the sower and its interpretation, of the 
Gadarene demoniac, of the daughter of Jair and of 
the woman with the issue of blood, all follow, in the 
same order, and with much of the same wording. The 
upshot of these comparisons is the discovery that about 
four-fifths of the gospel of Mark is embedded in the 
gospel of Luke. Luke has apparently omitted the 
other one-fifth of Mark because the size of an ancient 
book was somewhat rigidly fixed by the method of its 
construction and he had much additional material 
which he wished to use. In each instance, one can 
assign fairly good reason why that particular material 
and not something else has been omitted. With Luke’s 
statement that he has used other books in the prepa- 
ration of his gospel as our authority, we conclude that 
one of these books which he used was our gospel of 
Mark. 

But Matthew, also, tells in general the same story. 
If we place a copy of the gospel of Matthew side by 
side with Mark, it is soon plain that Matthew did 
the same as Luke. Matthew copied Mark more faith- 
fully in one way than Luke has; in another way less 
so. He follows him to greater lengths, in word for 
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word similarity, but he rearranges the order of the 
material more largely. He prefers to assemble to- 
gether the teachings of Jesus that form the “Sermon 
on the Mount.” He is less of a conscious literary artist 
than Luke and therefore more content to use what he 
finds just as he finds it. Matthew omits much less 
than Luke; out of one hundred and six sections of 
Mark’s gospel Matthew has ninety-nine; and as he has 
much less material of his own to add than Luke, feels 
under the less compulsion to save room for it. He and 
Luke each has his own way of treating the material 
taken from Mark. But the fact that stands out is 
this: between them, Matthew and Luke contain every- 
thing in the gospel of Mark with the exception of 
about fifty verses; no historical material is found in 
them, not derived from Mark, and their story of the 
outward life of Jesus is identical in order and arrange- 
ment, and largely in wording with the story told in 
Mark. It is often said that we could not extract the 
gospel of Mark from that of Matthew and Luke if we 
did not already have Mark to aid us. That is probably 
true. But it does not invalidate the fact, that with that 
gospel of Mark before us, we can be sure that. it was 
one of the documents used by both Matthew and Luke. 

The reverse conclusion was, indeed, advocated for 
some years—namely, that either Matthew or Luke was 
the earliest of our gospels, and that Mark came later 
and used them both as a basis for his work. If that 
conclusion were true, it would substantiate equally 
well the general point I am making, which is that the 
hypothesis of the use of different documents, estab- 
lished in the study of the Old Testament, works quite 
as satisfactorily in the New. But the hypothesis that 
Mark copied from the other gospels has few or ho de- 
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fenders today. Mark contains nothing that is not in 
Matthew or Luke or both of them. But all the Sermon 
on the Mount, which is the glory of Matthew’s gospel 
and all the long story-parables like that of the Prodi- 
gal Son, which are the peculiar glory of Luke’s gospel, 
‘are missing in Mark. Say all that can fairly be said 
about the literary crudity of Mark, and it would not 
explain how he or any other man would laboriously: 
copy two other gospels, introducing into his own work 
nothing which was not in theirs, and leaving out of 
his own so much that was both distinctive and extraor- 
dinarily valuable in the other two. Two of you might 
independently take this lecture, and improve it, and 
thus produce two lectures much superior to the original 
—and for that nobody could blame you. But if I 
took those two better lectures of yours to work from, 
would I leave out the best parts peculiar to both of 
them, put in nothing of my own, and produce this one? 
Quite out of the question! 

A single comparison would almost decide this matter. 
In the case of every story that Mark and Luke and 
Matthew tell together, Mark takes about a third 
longer to tell it than does either of the other two. Nor 
is that because he adds anything. He is wordy, repeti- 
tious, and uses on the average forty words to say what 
Matthew says in 28 and Luke in 20. A good writer, if 
he works over some other man’s story, improves it by 
omitting superfluous words; no writer would take one 
hundred words to tell a story that is already better told 
in seventy words. Mark did not copy from Matthew 
and Luke, but Matthew and Luke used the gospel of 
Mark in their own writing, and transferred, practi- 
cally word for word, such parts of his narrative as they 
incorporated in their own. 
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This method of literary comparison is the greatest 
tool developed by the modern study of the Bible. Dry 
and pedantic as it may at first seem, it leads to results 
of importance, unforeseen by those who employ it. 
Take away all the material in the gospel of Matthew 
and the gospel of Luke, found also in the gospel of 
Mark, and a lot of the remaining material is word for 
word the same in both Matthew and Luke. In the 
little sermon of John the Baptist, beginning, “Ye 
offspring of vipers” which is seventy-six words long 
in the English revised version, all seventy-six appear in 
Matthew and Luke in the same order, not a single de- 
viation, and all are absolutely identical except that 
Luke uses the plural of one noun where Matthew 
uses the singular, and Matthew once substitutes 
“think” for Luke’s “begin.” In the saying about the 
mote and the beam of 78 words in Matthew and 85 in 
Luke, 71 are identical. Of the saying, “No man can 
serve two masters,” all 35 words are absolutely identi- 
eal in both gospels, except that Luke improves his 
wording a trifle by saying no “servant” can serve two 
masters, where Matthew more loosely says “no one” 
can do it. The Centurion’s conversation with Jesus 
in Matthew and Luke consists of 80 consecutive 
identical words. In the saying about Ninevah, 53 of 
the 55 words are identical in both Matthew and Luke; 
in the saying about backsliding 54 words out of 55. 
The passage, “I thank Thee, O Father, that Thou hast 
hid these things,’ contains 57 consecutive identical 
words. Facts like these admit of only one explanation. 
The old statement about the marvelous memory of 
early peoples does not cover the case. The men who 
wrote these two gospels were not hearers of Jesus, 
much less of John the Baptist. Moreover, both Jesus 
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and John spoke Aramaic and these gospels are written 
in Greek. In a language like Greek where the order 
of words is more variable than it is in English, all 
this verbal similarity between these two writers, which 
extends to their order as well requires some literary’ 
relationship between the two. 

That relationship might be one of three possible 
ones. First, since Luke used Mark, perhaps he used 
Matthew also. Actually it does not seem that he did. 
His story of the birth of John the Baptist and of 
Jesus does not agree at any point with Matthew. 
Luke makes a specialty of the parables of Jesus, yet 
Matthew has one or two particularly fine parables, 
which it is hard to think Luke would have omitted if he 
had had them before him. Moreover, of the material 
not taken from Mark but running word for word in 
Matthew and Luke, Matthew puts the larger part 
into his Sermon on the Mount. Luke includes part of 
it in his Sermon on the Level Place which corresponds 
to Matthew’s Sermon on the Mount; but far the 
greater part is distributed up and down through three — 
different chapters. It is unbelievable that if he had 
this material before him, worked up into a single long 
discourse as it is in Matthew, he would have deliber- 
ately distributed around as it now appears in his gos- 
pel. In short (and this conclusion might be corrobo- 
rated if we had time), while there are similarities 
between Luke and Matthew enough to suggest that 
Luke copied from Matthew, the differences between 
them are too great to allow it. | 

Second, it might be supposed that Matthew copied 
from Luke. No; and for the same reasons. His first 
two chapters, although they cover much the same 
ground as the first two in Luke, are utterly different. 
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Matthew had a particular liking for the parables of 
Jesus, and has gathered six or seven of them together 
in one chapter; but Matthew has not‘one of all those 
long story-parables, like the Prodigal Son, the lost 
sheep, the lost coin, which Luke includes in his so-called 
Perzean section. And where Matthew attempts to add 
something at the end of his gospel to the historical 
material he has derived from Mark, his additions never 
agree with those of Luke. He is enough like Luke to 
suggest that he may have copied from him; he is too 
much unlike him for it to be so. 

There remains only one other hypothesis. If Mat- 
thew did not copy from Luke nor Luke from Matthew, 
they both copied from some other document. We 
know they used Mark in common. By the same proc- 

-ess of comparison, we learn that they also used one 
other common source. It is a matter of indifference 
whether we name this other source “The Logia,” as 
many English scholars have called it (out of deference 
to a statement of Papias in the second century), or 
whether we call it “Q” with the German scholars 
(from “Quelle,” source, and to show that we do not 
know who wrote it); or whether we use a round-about 
name such as the Common Non-Markan Source of 
Matthew and Luke. We might compromise, perhaps, 
and call it the book of the Sayings of Jesus. For that 
is what it is. If the sections are compared in Matthew 
and Luke, not contained in Mark, which agree prac- 
tically word for word, no miracle,’ and no historical 
statement of any sort will be found in them. They all 
consist of sayings, mostly sayings of Jesus, but a few 
sayings also of John the Baptist, and of certain men 


°Except the story of the Centurion’s son, which is apparently 
introduced for the sake of the sayings embedded in it, 
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in conversation with Jesus. This is the nature of the 
book upon which, in addition to Mark, Matthew and 
Luke based their gospels. 

If we confine our selections to the verses in which 
Matthew and Luke absolutely agree, and call those 
verses the content of this book of the Sayings of Jesus, 
there can not be much difference of opinion. When 
we try to go beyond these, trouble begins. Luke con- 
tains fewer of the sayings of Jesus than Matthew and 
omits more of the gospel of Mark. Perhaps, then, 
some of these sayings peculiar to Matthew, were in this 
ancient book, and Luke for some reason decided to 
leave them out? Luke has a few fine sayings absent 
in Matthew, like “The Kingdom of God cometh not 
with observation,” and “No man having put his hand 
to the plow.” Perhaps Matthew, for some reason 
unknown to us, left them out from choice. In fact, 
many more sayings are peculiar to Matthew than are 
found in Luke alone; about the gift at the altar, about 
oaths, about sounding a trumpet before you when you 
say your prayers or give your money; about rest for all 
that labor. Perhaps Matthew took these and similar 
sayings from this same book, but Luke for some reason 
satisfactory to him passed them by. We cannot say 
positively. Any one sufficiently interested can do this, 
and he will find it a fascinating study: he can go 
through the gospels of Matthew and Luke, and pick 
out any other sayings of Jesus, that, in his judgment, 
belong with those which do demonstrably come from 
this old book, and so get a much larger total content 
for this old source than is secured by taking simply the 
material which is identical in Matthew and Luke, a 
total much larger, but also much more uncertain. 
This has been done by several scholars, notably by 
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Canon Streeter in the volume, “Oxford Studies in the 
Synoptic Problem.”’ Every man can do it to the sat- 
isfaction of himself, but no one seems able to do it to 
the complete satisfaction of anyone else. If we had the 
original book of sayings to compare the material from 
that book used by Matthew and Mark as we do have 
the original book of Mark to compare the material com- 
mon to Mark and Matthew or Luke, we could not be 
more certain that Matthew and Luke had two princi- 
pal written sources before them when they wrote; 
one our gospel of Mark, and the other this book of the 
sayings of Jesus, now lost, except as it can be re- 
stored by the process described above. 

At what date were the gospels of Matthew and Luke 
compiled in their present form? This depends in part, 
upon when Mark was written. Fortunately, that can 
be closely approximated. It was written at or around 
the year 70 a. D., possibly a few years later, certainly 
not earlier. That is, in fact, as early as we should 
expect a written life of Jesus. The generation to 
which he belonged expected that he would return on 
the clouds while they were still alive. They would 
write no life until they began to give up expecting this 
to occur in their day. But that generation to which he 
belonged would be passing away at or around the year 
70. Peter and Paul had died. James also and prob- 
ably most of the other immediate friends of Jesus would 
not be living. The time would thus coincide when it 
became apparent that they had been mistaken in this 
expectation, and when the realization dawned upon 
them that they must get at it at once if they were to 
have a life of Jesus with any first-hand witnesses to 
vouch for it. At this same juncture occurred another 
event which would strengthen this determination, and 
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at the same time make it more imperative,—the de- 
struction of Jerusalem and the scattering of the Chris- 
tion church located there. 

That Mark was written then, appears conclusively 
from his veiled references to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem as an event of recent occurrence. In the 
midst of his record of the prophecy of Jesus about 
the armies that shall be drawn up around the city and 
the “abomination of desolation,” occur the words, “Let 
him that readeth understand,” 2.e., the reader will 
understand what is referred to. Obviously these are 
not words of Jesus. Jesus was not a writer of books. 
He was a road-side teacher. He said, “He that hath 
ears to hear, let him hear,” but never, “Let the reader 
understand.” Those words are Mark’s own. It would 
be quite impossible for him to have written them before 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and they would be inap- 
propriate and probably untrue had they been written 
fifteen or twenty years after that event; they are 
strictly to the point only if written when these things 
were fresh in the minds of Mark’s readers. If other — 
things, elsewhere in the gospel, indicated that it was 
written as early as 50 a. p., or as late as 90 A. D., we 
should be obliged to subject the matter to further 
study. But the complete contents and the entire tone 
of Mark’s gospel harmonize with this date around the 
year 70. 

Matthew and Luke, therefore, were evidently writ- 
ten after that time. Just how long after, no one can 
say. Neither the compiler of Matthew nor of Luke 
can be identified surely, but both apparently did their 
work outside of Palestine. How long it would take the 
gospel of Mark to circulate thus far, who can say? 
Other indications into which we have not time to go, 
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substantiate a date around the year 85 for both Mat- 
thew and Luke. 

But when was this other book of the Sayings of 
Jesus written? Many scholars have maintained that 
Mark also knew of this book. In that case, it must 
have been written before his gospel or before the 
year 70. Indeed, only one scholar comes to mind who 
maintains that it was written later than Mark. But 
the decision of this question is not at all dependent 
upon whether or not Mark was acquainted with it. 
For this book of the Sayings of Jesus was written in 
Aramaic; that can be proved from it in Matthew and 
Luke. Matthew says, “The outside of the platter is 
clean, now clean the inside and you will be clean 
inside and out,’—a perfectly clear-cut saying; but 
Luke has it instead, “the outside of the platter is 
clean, now give alms of that which is within and 
everything will be clean.” That not only means 
nothing in particular, but it is impossible to see how 
it could be derived from the same Greek which we 
find in Matthew, even by mistake. But turn both 
verbs, the one meaning to cleanse and the other mean- 
ing to give alms, back into Aramaic, and they are so 
much alike that a single mis-stroke of a pen in the 
hand of a copyist will account for the difference.® 
Many puzzling instances of this sort can be solved on 
the supposition that the original book of sayings was 
written in Aramaic. If it was written in Aramaic 
it was undoubtedly written in Palestine, which, 
again, is confirmed by the Jewish and particularistic 
character of many of the sayings preserved in it. If 
it were written in Palestine, it was written before 
the destruction of Jerusalem, as there is no hint of that 
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event in any of its sayings, and no suggestion that the 
church was getting dubious yet or over-anxious about 
the return of Jesus. Since it was written early enough 
for Mark to know of it in Rome in the year 70, and 
was certainly in the hands of Matthew and Luke under 
the circumstances already described, the latest reason- 
able date to be assigned to it would be around the year 
60 a.p. It might well be even ten years earlier, for the 
expectation of the return of Jesus, which postponed the 
writing of His life, would intensify the interest in His 
sayings and promote their written circulation. Those 
sayings would also be extremely useful as soon as the 
missionary work of the church began to be intrusted to 
men who had not personally known Jesus. They may 
therefore, have been committed to writing by members 
of the apostolic circle itself, or at least by some of the 
immediate disciples of Jesus. 

It can only be said here without stopping to indicate 
the grounds upon which the statement rests, that the 
Fourth Gospel is now generally considered to be later 
in date than Matthew and Luke, and to have been 
written somewhere at the end of the first, or in the 
first decade of the second century. As a source of 
historical material concerning Jesus, it adds nothing to 
what is told by Mark. As a source for the teachings of 
Jesus, it is now considered to be secondary in value to 
Matthew and Luke. But, as to the place which Jesus 
had come to hold in the spiritual life of the church, as 
a contribution to the history of Christian thought, 
and as a book of pure and sublime devotion, it is 
unique among books of the New Testament. 

Though many hundreds of volumes have been 
printed and many more will be written about all of 
these books of which I have spoken so summarily, the 
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results of scholarly inquiry into their origin and gen- 
eral character can nevertheless be given, we repeat, 
within reasonable limits, with sufficient accuracy. The 
earliest New Testament books were the epistles of 
Paul, the diary of the man who traveled with him, and 
this book of the Sayings of Jesus. The next was the 
gospel of Mark. Somewhere about the time of the 
gospels of Matthew and Luke, came also the so-called 
post-Pauline epistles, Peter, Jude, Hebrews, and the 
Apocalypse and the book of Acts. 

Unlike the Old Testament literature, which was the 
work of almost a thousand years, the New Testament 
was all written within one century, perhaps even within 
a period of seventy-five years. Selected from a large 
number of writings, it yet bears upon its face the signs 
of that spiritual uniqueness to which the Christian 
world bears continued witness to this day. When cer- 
tain church councils solemnly determined what books 
should constitute the New Testament, two centuries, 
and even three, after the last of them had been written, 
they only set their seal upon a judgment, reached long 
before by the common experience of the church. 

Now that these questions of which I have been 
speaking approach final settlement, New Testament 
study turns to other problems, less purely literary and 
more largely historical and theological. 

Such is the question of the place of apologetic in the 
New Testament. It used to be assumed that the gos- 
pels, especially, were written by perfectly impartial 
men, who set down everything with a scientific accu- 
racy that was on the hypothesis in question quite super- 
human. It is now recognized, on the contrary, that 
the gospels, the epistles, and even the book of Acts 
were all written, as the writer of one of them frankly 
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avows, that people might believe that Jesus was the 
Christ, the Son of God, and that believing they might 
have life in His name. They were written, that is, 
from a particular evangelistic point of view and with 
a frankly apologetic purpose. They do their best to 
show that the new religion is better than Judaism, or 
paganism, or docetism, or gnosticism. We not only 
now see this is so, but we do not see how it could 
have been otherwise. We also feel at liberty, how- 
ever, to inquire, whether this apologetic bias of the 
New Testament writers betrayed them into coloring 
and changing the story they tell, which this knowledge 
of their point of view may enable us to correct. 
Another question concerns the degree to which the 
report of the teachings of Jesus, as we have them, es- 
pecially of His thought concerning Himself, may have 
been affected by the thought of His disciples and biog- 
raphers concerning Him. Jesus is certainly reported 
in our gospels to have said that He would come again, 
on the clouds of glory, within the lifetime of those 
standing about him. He is said to share the expecta- 
tion of His time, that a Messianic Kingdom was to 
come by the direct and miraculous intervention of 
God, which would put an end to the present régime. 
It is certain that this never happened. Accept this 
report that Jesus shared the belief of His time that it 
was to happen, and it would necessitate radical, not 
to say painful, re-making of some of our ideas about 
Jesus. Certain scholars, notably Schweitzer in his 
“Quest of the Historical Jesus,” contend that there are 
no alternatives but “thorough-going scepticism” and 
“thorough-going eschatology,” 7. e., that we must either 
take the reports in their present form as substantially 
true on this point, or confess that no reasoned convic- 
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tion is possible to us as to what Jesus did say or think. 
Other scholars, notably B. W. Bacon, do find a third 
alternative, and firmly maintain that Jesus did not 
share this expectation but that the disciples, deprived 
of His presence, fell under its spell again and sought 
to persuade the hosts of non-Christians around them 
that the Messianic Kingdom to be inaugurated by an 
act of God in which they already believed, would find 
its consummation in Jesus. A detailed consideration of 
the phrase, “the Son of Man,” in the cases where it is 
ascribed to Jesus, has convinced me that, at least, a 
large proportion of the eschatological sentiment attrib- 
uted to Him should be credited to the writers of the 
gospels. There is much work still to be done here. 
Our picture of Jesus will suffer readjustment in some 
places and confirmation in others, from further study 
of this eschatological element in the gospels and epis- 
tles. American scholarship at any rate, has paid too 
little attention so far to it. 

Take the ethics of Jesus in particular. It is main- 
tained among us that His teachings about wealth and 
poverty, His disregard of property rights and family 
ties, and His doctrine of non-resistance, are all to be 
interpreted in the light of His belief that the world 
was soon coming to an end; and that we not only do 
not keep them but we cannot, and are not to reproach 
ourselves for this disobedience, since they were given 
and apply only to the last forty or fifty years of a world 
which was then to be utterly destroyed while the world 
which we live in is expected to last indefinitely. 

Another unsettled New Testament question that is 
likely to be under discussion for many years yet is the 
nature and extent of the influence of the mystery re- 
ligions of Asia Minor and Southern Europe upon early 
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Christian thought. These religions exerted no influ- 
ence upon Jesus, nor in the Palestine in which He 
lived. But the thought of Paul, and the growing 
thought of the church after Christianity spread from 
the Semitic into the Greeco-Roman world, it is claimed, 
were affected by contact with these mystery religions. 
“Christianity,” says B. W. Bacon, “shared with its 
rival religions of the Orient the great conceptions of 
personal redemption, union with God, and immortal- 
ity.’7 This is a true and easily understood statement, 
but many others construct from the same data the 
hypothesis, that Paul derived his ideas of immortality, 
of a resurrection, and especially his idea of union with 
God through burial in baptism, largely if not entirely 
from these Oriental sources rather than from Jesus 
or the Jerusalem Christian community. Much work 
must still be done upon this problem, but in so far as 
its solution will modify our valuation of the New Testa- 
ment, such modification in my opinion, will appar- 
ently affect the teaching of the apostle Paul rather 
than that of Jesus. 

To the question, how much historical dependence 
can be placed upon the New Testament, on the basis 
of the results of modern scholarship, one can only say 
that it possesses exactly that kind of historic accuracy 
to be expected in a body of literature of such an origin. 
The epistles of Paul are a strictly contemporary witness 
to the religious beliefs and usages of his time in the 
Greco-Roman world where he lived principally. If 
one wishes to know what “speaking with tongues” was 
understood to be, around the year 100, he should read 
the book of Acts, which was evidently written at a 
time when the custom had passed away and he will 
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find that it was the miraculous power of speaking for- 
eign languages without previous study or the use of a 
lexicon. If one wishes to know what “speaking with 
tongues” was originally understood to mean, he should 
read the fourteenth chapter of I Corinthians, where 
it is represented as something else altogether. These 
epistles of Paul, and of the post-Pauline writers as well, 
are a perfect mine of reliable historical information of 
this order. They contain accurate history of the really 
valuable kind, not of kings or dynasties or famous per- 
sons, but the history of ideas. They are unimpeachable 
in these matters. The “we-sections” of the book of 
Acts come from a contemporary witness. This does 
not mean that that witness practiced all our modern 
methods of discrimination, nor that he described all he 
saw in precisely the way it would be described by a 
professor of history today. But he is a trustworthy 
witness, if anyone will familiarize himself with the 
methods he did use and read him with discrimination. 
Then, he will know better than to read the speeches 
ascribed to Peter in the book of Acts, with the idea that 
he has before him a shorthand report of what Peter 
said. He will read them as he reads all the other 
speeches put into the mouths of famous men by all 
the other historians of olden times, who all compose 
speeches for their heroes which contain what they felt 
to be appropriate for them to say on important oc- 
casions. The aim of the book of Acts for that matter, 
is not to be prima facie historical; its primary purpose 
is to be didactic and practical. Its author wishes to 
show, for instance, that. Christianity has never been 
hostile to the state, and that on the various occasions 
its advocates and missionaries have been accused of 
such hostility and tried, they have always been vindi- 
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cated. His treatise is history only in form by our 

standards of history writing, for he lacks all interest in 

strictly historical matters of importance. As Von 

Soden says: “The completion of the number of the 

twelve and the choice of the Seven are related in de- 

tail, yet we hear nothing of the performances of these 

two bodies. St. John, the son of Zebedee, appears on 

a few occasions in the first sections as a silent com- 

panion of St. Peter, and then completely vanishes. 

It is the same with Barnabas, Silas, Appolos, Mark; 

even St. Peter, who at ‘the beginning stands at the 

central point of the narrative, is afterwards completely 

forgotten. St. James appears upon the scene without 

introduction; takes St. Peter’s place at Jerusalem; 

and acts as the leader of the community; and yet we 
hear nothing else of him, nothing of his conversion, 

nor of how he came to his position in the chruch, nor 

concerning his end. . . . The book is not an historical | 
work but a defense of Christianity set forth in histori- | 
cal pictures.” § The dictum that history must be writ- 
ten with absolute objectiveness and impartiality is a 
strictly modern idea. Even yet it is only an ideal and — 
has never been wholly attained. 

But the question of historical accuracy, in the case 
of the gospels, where it is most important, can be an- 
swered in a way that will be reassuring to all minds 
except such as demand the impossible. The gospel of 
John, we repeat, is historically valuable not for any 
picture that it lets Jesus draw of Himself, but for its 
own picture of the Jesus exalted and supreme in the 
thought and ideals of Greco-Roman Christian com- 
munities at or around the end of the first century. 
But the synoptic gospels, there is little or no reason or 
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room to doubt, do give a substantially correct account 
of the life and teachings of Jesus—not that everything 
in them stands on exactly the same footing. Legend- 
ary elements are discerned by many in the infancy 
sections of Matthew and Luke. With some satisfac- 
tion we note that these sections are not found in Mark. 
If Peter stands back of that gospel it is good to know 
that he did not pretend to a knowledge of any secrets 
about how Jesus was born; almost certainly Mark had 
no such information. When Matthew relates that 
after the crucifixion many graves opened and the 
ghosts of those buried in them came out and walked 
about the city, it does not take a trained historian to 
decide that statement is not on a par with the state- 
ment that Jesus went into the temple and drove out 
the men who bought and sold in its vestibule. There 
may be accretions here and there. Indeed, a compari- 
son of the stories told by Mark and the same stories 
told by, Matthew and Luke, shows how this process 
went unconsciously and inevitably on. But where 
this is true, the gospels themselves contain the means 
of their own correction. There will continue to be 
differences of opinion as to how certain of their state- 
ments are to be interpreted, but the foolish fear that 
anything but a slavish acceptance of their every state- 
ment is morally wrong, is gone. The discriminating 
reader will not shirk nor regret the responsibility of 
drawing his own line between what seems original his- 
tory and later accretion. When he is through, he will 
find that the modern study of the gospels makes the 
character of Jesus stand out with a totally new dis- 
tinctness and certainty. 

To sum up this discussion. Jesus Christ is the per- 
manent possession of the Christian world. Interpreta- 
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tions of Him come and go, but He remains. His story 
was told orally and in earlier documents or gospels; 
and yet again in our other and later four gospels; in 
epistles and yet again in the apocalypse. Decidedly 
there is more than one interpretation of Him within 
the covers of the New Testament itself. Another in- 
terpretation of Him is enshrined in the creeds and the 
sacred customs of the Church. The Jesus of the 
modern student is far from identical with the Christ 
of the Italian peasant of the Middle Ages. The Jesus 
Christ of the Apostles’ Creed is not the same as the 
Jesus of the gospel of Mark. All Christian thought is 
an attempt to understand Jesus, to re-interpret and fit 
Him into the thought and life of the thinker’s own 
time. All these interpretations have their day and 
cease to be. But Jesus outlasts them all; and the 
more careful and trained the student who looks through 
and through the pages of the New Testament, the more 
towering does His commanding presence stand out. 
And so He will continue to stand until He draws in the © 
fullness of the time all men unto Himself. : 


Cuapter LV. 
PRESENT DAY PHILOSOPHIC THOUGHT 


Two or three things must have impressed every 
casual or non-professional reader of philosophy. The 
first is the elusiveness and difficulty of the subject. 
There is always something to be said on the other 
side. As Windelband says, “The moment you at- 
tempt to define philosophy, the philosophers them- 
selves fail you. There is no such thing as a generally 
received definition of philosophy.” “Philosophy,” he 
says again, “has long had the reputation of being a par- 
ticularly difficult study, an abstract and abstruse 
science for which one needs a special equipment.” 

A part of the responsibility for this state of affairs 
has been charged to the literary habits of philosophers: 
“Tt is not so much the difficulty of philosophy,” says 
Windelband, “as the poor literary standard of philos- 
ophical writers, which perplexes the student. They 
cannot liberate themselves from academic formule and 
attain a free and living contact with the thought of 
their time.” ? But this will not account satisfactorily 
for all the trouble. Berkeley was a master of English 
style. Hume could write with perfect clearness. Seth 
says of Bradley, “He is never needlessly obscure.” 
Other philosophers have themselves borne ample testi- 
mony to the obscurity, necessary or unnecessary, of 
their fellow writers on philosophy. The charge that 
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he was a Hegelian, drew from J. F. Ferrier, Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in St. Andrews University from 
1845 to 1864, the rejoinder, “I have read most of He- 
gel’s works again and again, but I cannot say that I am 
adequately acquainted with his philosophy. I am able 
to understand only a few short passages here and there 
in his writings.” “For Hegel himself,” says F. H. 
Bradley, “I assuredly think him a great philosopher, 
but I cannot say that I have mastered his system.” 
“In or about 1818,” says William James, “Lord Gren- 
ville observed to Professor Wilson, that after five years’ 
study of Kant’s philosophy, he had not gathered from 
it one clear idea.”2 William McDougall recently 
wrote, “I can always read the works of some German 
philosophers, especially those of Hermann Litze, with 
admiration and profit; but I have no longer any desire 
to contend with the great systems of ‘idealism,’ and I 
think it a cruel waste that the best years of the lives 
of many young men should be spent struggling with the 
obscure phrases in which Kant sought to express his 
profound and subtle thought.” * John Dewey is often 
cited as a man who can write clearly even on the sub- 
ject of philosophy. And I think he can. Yet I do 
not know how even Hegel could write a more difficult 
sentence than this: “We keep our paths straight be- 
cause we do not confuse the sequential, efficient, and 
functional relationship of types of experience with the 
contemporaneous, correlative, and structural distinc- 
tions of elements within a given function.” * But why 
should I labor this point? Let us admit that philos- 
ophy is different and harder. If the only men permitted 
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to write upon philosophy were those who were not 
specialists in abstract thinking, surface matters in it 
would be more readily understood, at least, however 
much the depths might suffer. 

A second thing every reader of philosophy must 
have noticed is the inveterate and almost endless dis- 
tinctions and refinements and ramifications to which 
everything leads. If you tag yourself an idealist, as 
against a realist, you have done something to locate 
yourself, and yet not much; for it may still be asked, 
“Are you a personal idealist or a subjective idealist, 
a transcendental idealist or an absolute idealist, a mon- 
istic idealist or a neo-idealist, or another particular 
sort?” Realism, as a general term, would describe you 
as not-an-idealist; but one may still be a “naive real- 
ist,” a “critical realist,’ or a “neo-realist.” And, in 
order not to be an idealist, one does not have to be a 
realist of any kind; he may be a materialist, a prag- 
matist, a pluralist, an empiricist, a humanist, a vitalist, 
a mechanist, a behaviorist, an instrumentalist, an evo- 
lutionary naturalist. Now in scientific lmes, a man 
is a botanist or a biologist or a physicist according as he 
works in one sort of material or another. But I do 
not know that there are, in the same degree as in philo- 
sophy, six or seven kinds of botanists, each maintain- 
ing a party position against all the others, nor any one 
kind of biologist who insists that all other kinds are 
wrong. The study of science seems to lead toward 
unity, that of philosophy, toward diversity, which does 
not make philosophy any easier for the ordinary man. 

A third thing everyone has noticed is how every 
writer on philosophy delves into the history of philos- 
ophy. Instead of proceeding at once to his attack 
on the present problems of philosophy, he usually be- 
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gins with Plato and refers to the others in turn, telling 
the exact explanation offered by each of them of the 
point in question, and incidentally his own opinion and 
criticism of every one of these explanations. A book 
which makes no pretense that it is an historical treat- 
ment — Windelband’s recent “Introduction” — deals 
with Anaxagoras, Anaximander, Anaximenes, Aristip- 
pus, Aristotle, Arnobius, Augustine, Bacon, Bentham, 
Berkeley, Bruno, Buchner, and so on through the rest 
of the alphabet. Hcernle has a volume entitled dis- 
tinctly, “Studies in Contemporary Metaphysics,” yet 
its index contains references to Aristotle and Bacon and 
Augustine and Berkeley and Butler and Clifford and 
Comte and Descartes and Fechner and Heckel and von 
Hartmann and Hobbes and Hume and Huxley and 
Kant and LaPlace and Leibnitz and Lotze and Mill 
and Miinsterberg and Newton and Plato and Royce 
and Schopenhauer and Scotus and Spinoza—not to 
mention any more. Philosophy is like a debate, con- 
tinued across oceans and centuries, in which Royce 
takes up Plato and expands him, and Sellers answers 
Kant, and Hocking replies to Hume, and James puts 
himself into the place of Mill and carries on from 
there—the debate proceeding quite irrespective of the 
fact that most of the debators have long been dead. 
In electricity it is not so. A principle is discovered, 
ways to apply it are invented, perfected, and the 
science passes on to something else. But in philosophy 
the problem of knowledge or of causation remains much 
what it was in Plato’s day. Plato’s answer to it, how- 
ever, will not do for today, because its terms have 
become obsolete. Philosophy, in the persons of its 
living exponents, must turn the full light of today on 
the old problems; and find answers to them in the 
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language, and according to the knowledge of the pres- 
ent time. So there can be no finalities in philosophy 
which in the same terms will be true for all time, 
though there are elements of such permanent truth in 
every philosophy. For it will always be changing, 
stating its insights in other language forms of its 
time, with these glances backward also in order to 
keep its bearings at the landmarks set up in other 
times. There seems to be no way of dispensing with 
this historical element in the study of philosophy. Wm. 
James said: “I believe that Kant bequeaths to us not 
one single conception which is both indispensable to 
philosophy and which philosophy either did not possess 
before him or was not destined inevitably to acquire 
after him through the growth of man’s reflection upon 
the hypotheses whereby science interprets nature.” 
But no one could say even this without knowing 
rather exhaustively Kant, and the types of philosophic 
thought which preceded and followed him. Indeed, it 
seems to be true, as Ritchie says. “Philosophy cannot 
be properly pursued apart from a consideration of its 
history.” > One may feel, as Huxley evidently did, that 
the historical treatment of philosophy is often over- 
done. “If it is your desire,” he said in his volume on 
Hume, “to discourse fluently and learnedly about 
philosophical questions, begin with the Ionians and 
work steadily through to the latest new speculative 
treatise. If you have a good memory and a fair knowl- 
edge of Greek, Latin, French, and German, three or 
four years spent in this way should enable you to at- 
tain your object. If, on the contrary, you are animated 
by the much rarer desire for real knowledge; if you 
want to get a clear conception of the deepest problems 
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set before the intellect of man, there is no need, so far 
as I can see, for you to go beyond the limits of the 
English tongue. Indeed, if you are pressed for time, 
three English authors will suffice; namely, Berkeley, 
Hume and Hobbes.” * To which the specialist in phi- 
losophy would probably reply, that it isa pity that any- 
thing so admirably said should not be quite true, and 
that Huxley was no philosopher. At any rate, we must 
here attempt to isolate the current problems of phi- 
losophy, and treat them by themselves, difficult as this 
may be. 

At the present time two types of philosophical think- 
ing contend for supremacy. Perhaps under one name 
or another they have always contended for it. The 
first of these is idealism. Idealism is as old as Plato 
and in less articulate form, I suppose, it is as old as 
human thought. But in its modern form it is generally 
dated from Berkeley. Berkeley held, as I understand, 
that our knowledge is confined to our own ideas. I 
get an idea of the telephone from looking at it. If I 
wish to verify this idea, I cannot do it by comparing | 
the idea with the telephone, for I have no means of 
contact with the telephone except through this or some > 
other idea of it. I can feel of it, take it apart, measure 
it, talk through it, read a book about it—but all I 
shall get in any of these ways will be other ideas of it. 
When any idea that I have of it is contradicted by 
some idea that looks better to me, I say the first idea 
is not true. I compare my ideas with your ideas, or 
my idea reached in one way with my idea reached in 
another way. But I never compare my idea with any- 
thing external to my mind, because I can never get 
outside of my mind, or away from my ideas, to do so. 
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The object as I know it, is the object as it exists in 
my mind. And truth is the way one idea does or does 
not hang together with other ideas. ° 

Berkeley held another key idea of this same sort. 
Philosophers of his time defined truth as the likeness 
of an idea to its object. If your idea of a thing was 
like the thing, it was a true idea. But Berkeley said, 
there is no likeness between a red house and the idea of 
a red house—since an idea is neither red nor of any 
other color; or between a piece of ice and the idea of 
one; since an idea has no temperature; or between a 
block of marble and the idea of such a block, since an 
idea has neither weight, size, corners, nor shape. An 
idea, he said, cannot be like any physical object, since 
it is not itself a physical thing. The only thing an 
idea can be like—or unlike—is another idea. An idea 
can be said to be like its object, only on condition that 
the object itself is a mental thing. 

Berkeley asserted precisely that to be the case. The 
essence of everything for us, he said, is to be known. 
What is the use of my pretending to make any state- 
ment about things that go beyond what I can know? 
But if and as I know them, they exist in my mind. 
This is the only kind of existence of which we know 
or can say anything specific. The existence of things 
consists in their being known. From all this as a pre- 
mise Berkeley drew a most daring conclusion. If 
things have any existence, he said, external to their 
existence in some human mind, it must be because they 
exist in another and divine mind. They can only exist 
for a knower. If no one at all knew them, they would 
not be at all. The existence of the universe, therefore, 
and of all things in it, means that there is a divine and 
infinite Knower who does know and has forever known 
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them all. The words in which Berkeley expressed this 
great conviction are as classical in form and almost as 
familiar as anything that Shakespeare ever wrote. 
“Some truths there are,” he said, “so near and obvious 
to the mind that a man need only open his eyes to 
see them. Such I take to be this important one, that 
all the choir of heaven and furniture of earth, in a 
word, all those bodies which compose the mighty 
frame of the world, have not any subsistence without a 
mind; that their being is to be seen or known; that 
consequently, so long as they are not actually perceived 
by me, or do not exist in my mind, or that of any other 
created spirit, they must either have no existence at 
all, or else subsist in the mind of some eternal spirit; 
it being perfectly unintelligible, and involving all the 
absurdity of abstraction, to attribute to any single part 
of them an existence independent of a spirit.” 

It is the great privilege of the philosopher to be 
misunderstood, and of every other man to make fun of 
him. And when Dr. Johnson jumped on the rock to — 
prove to Berkeley ‘that it was something more than a — 
phantasm of his mind, he illustrated both these facts. 
Berkeley was as familiar as you or I with the common 
sense view that the idea of the rock or the thing as 
known and the thing itself are two and not one and the 
same. In terms familiar in current discussion, he 
recognized degrees of'reality, and to matter, he gave a 
secondary degree, and to spirit, a primary one. Matter 
was appearance, and spirit or mind was reality. The 
ultimate and inclusive reality was the mind of God, 
who ‘created all things by knowing them. And truth 
was the agreement between any idea in the mind of a 
man and the same idea in the mind of God. Something 
like this constituted the idealism of Berkeley. 
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Just how much of Berkeley’s system is retained by 
the modern idealist is perhaps not easy to say. The 
extreme subjectivism in which he clothed his working 
principle that we do not know external objects but only 
our own ideas, has probably been dropped by most, if 
not all, idealists these days. “In all knowledge,” says 
Muirhead, “we are in touch not merely with the self 
and its passing states, but with ‘a real object which 
is different from them.”*' And indeed I am not sure 
that even Berkeley intended to deny it substantially. 
Very generally today philosophers hold that we really 
do know something more than merely the states of our 
own mind. 

Idealism does still generally retain its “absolute” 
features. It believes, that is, in a truth aside from 
that which is created or constructed by human think- 
ing; in an absolute truth, to which our partial dis- 
coveries of the truth approximate. For many modern 
idealists, the existence of the absolute mind in and for 
which all things exist, is probably of the nature of a 
religious conviction not at odds with their philosophi- 
cal principles rather than a logically demonstrated phil- 
osophical conclusion, as Berkeley regarded it. At all 
events, one prominent principle in Berkeley’s thought 
is central in the idealism of the present day, expressed 
by Muirhead again as follows: “to idealism there can 
be no ultimate test of truth except the possibility of 
giving to any fact which claims to be true, its place in 
a coherent system of mutually related truths.” Con- 
firmation is given to it by the/outcome of Mr. 
Bradley’s inquiry ® into the apparent contradiction in 
appearances of the doctrine that reality is “one abso 
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lute experience,” in which the contradictions are recon- 
ciled in some manner unknown and unknowable to us. 
That is to say, idealism still holds that truth is a system 
of ideas, and the test of truth is the way in which these 
ideas fit into one another and hold together without 
contradiction. 

At this particular point the pragmatism of William 
James takes its departure from the historic position of 
idealism. Truth, said James, is what works. “What 
difference would it practically make to anyone, if this 
notion, rather than that notion, were true? If no prac- 
tical difference whatever can be traced, then the alter- 
natives mean practically the same thing.”® What is 
good for you, practically, religiously, emotionally, in 
any way, is true for you; all other tests are artificial 
and unreal. “Truth,” says James, “is one species of 
good, and not, as is usually supposed, a category dis- 
tinct from good, and co-ordinate with it. The true is 
the name of whatever proves itself to be good in the 
way of belief.” And though the exposition of pragma- 
tism may branch out into a thousand pages, this is the 
root of it, always, this pragmatic or practical test of 
truth, this idea that truth is what works. 

“Pluralism,” was an offshoot of James’ pragmatism. 
Idealism is naturally monistic. The universe is one 
system, according to it, held together in the thought or 
the experience of the Universal or Absolute mind. Dif- 
ferences, physical and moral, are there, but they are 
there as parts of one undivided being, as incidents in 
one continuous and all-embracing experience, as items 
in one infinite consciousness. “This difference between 
monism and dualism or pluralism, this ancient prob- 
lem of the one and the many,” says James, “I have 
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come, by long brooding over it, to consider as the most 
central of all philosophic problems. If you know 
whether a man is a decided monist or a decided plural- 
ist, you perhaps know more about the rest of his opin- 
ions than if you give him any other name ending in ‘ist.’ 
To believe in the one or the many, that is the classi- 
fication with the maximum number of consequences.” 
In his earlier philosophical lectures James himself does 
not seem to have been a “decided pluralist.” For in 
them he notes that there are many systems of unity 
in the world—that physical things have a certain unity 
by existing in one continuous space; that events have 
the same sort of unity by occurring in one system of 
time; that groups of men are unified up to a certain 
point by common purposes, and so on. And he adds, 
“That there is more union in all these ways, than 
openly appears, is certainly true. That there may be 
one sovereign purpose, system, kind, and story, is a 
legitimate hypothesis. All I say here is that it is rash 
to affirm this dogmatically without better evidence than 
we possess at present.” ‘This notion of all-embracing 
noetic unity,” James himself admitted, “is the sublim- 
est achievement of intellectualist philosophy.” But 
he considered the logical proofs for it quite unsound, 
and in place of the entire conception he came to set 
“the pluralistic notion that there is no point of view, 
no focus of information extant, from which the entire 
content of the universe is visible at once.” Though 
he is by preference, a pluralist, yet it is one of the flexi- 
bilities of his pragmatism that it enables him categor- 
ically to affirm that as one of the ways of seeing “in 
part,” but not “in whole,” idealism or monism to the 
extent that they work for anyone, to that extent are 
they true. 
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Where pragmatism seems to me to run on the rocks 
is at exactly this central point; namely, its doctrine of 
truth. It does not seem to me, for one thing, that true 
ideas are always useful, that they always work, or that 
you can tell a true one from a false one in this way, 
as Mr. James seems to maintain. Of many ideas this is 
undoubtedly the case. My hand is in my pocket at 
this moment and I have hold there of a coin, which I 
take to be a dime. Now the idea that this coin is a 
dime is either a true or a false one. But, in either 
case, the idea appears to have no particular usefulness 
to me, it neither works nor fails to work: for in a 
moment I shall take my hand out of my pocket and no 
consequences of any kind will have followed from my 
idea. At another time I may put my hand in my 
pocket and think I have hold of a dime; but when I 
bring this supposed dime forth and the postboy will not 
give me a paper for it, because it is not the right color, 
then my idea refuses to work, and therefore I conclude 
it is not true. That is the pragmatic test—and no one 
denies that it works, part of the time. But if I want 
to know, was the idea of the dime in my pocket true 
or false the other time I had it (and it certainly was 
true or was not true at that time also) then I at once 
forsake the pragmatic test for the idealistic; for the 
only way I can tell about its truth or falsity at the 
former time is to ask myself, “Is this the same dime I 
thought I had hold of at that time? Was it in this same 
pocket? Or do I remember doing something else with 
that one, or not? ” In other words, this idea I had was 
certainly either true or not when I did not have a 
chance to work it. To know whether it was true at that 
time, I begin at once to compare the idea I had when I 
could not try it out, with this idea I have now that I 
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can try it—and the test of truth becomes the place 
which an idea is able to hold for itself in a system of 
ideas. There seem to be many ideas that are true, that 
you cannot put to this test of working or not working. 
I have an idea that I made a certain move in a game of 
chess I played last night; or that a man I saw in the 
crowd was an old friend of mine. Is that a true idea? 
Pragmatism says that depends upon what consequences 
follow from it. But so far as I can see, no consequences 
whatever follow from it. There must be millions of 
ideas occurring to folks all the time, that haven’t any 
special consequences—they neither work nor do not 
work—but they are certainly either true or not true. 
You may say they are of no consequence—and that is 
true enough; but it is not the point. The point is, 
they cannot be submitted to the pragmatic test. And 
if there are any truths that cannot be brought to the 
pragmatic test, the test is not a good one. Or is it 
quite certain that a false idea must have bad conse- 
quences? The idea that there is a personal devil with 
horns and tail, or a hell in which eternal punishment is 
meted out to folks on somewhat technical grounds, 
would probably strike most of us as not true; but who 
would say these ideas have not worked well at cer- 
tain periods in human life? Were they true, while and 
where and so long as they worked? And did they be- 
come false when they ceased to work? And if you say, 
as I believe James did say, that truth is that which 
works “on the whole and in the long run,”—then you 
have admitted that there are times and places in which 
it does not work—and therefore you have abandoned 
workability as a test of it. Whoever is interested in 
considerations of this sort will find them worked out 
at length and with delightful clearness in Moore’s 
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“Essay on Pragmatism,” in his volume “Philosophical 
Studies.” It is enough for me to have indicated that so 
far as a layman can see into these things, pragmatism 
breaks down at precisely the poimt which is central to 
it, namely, its doctrine of truth. 

John Dewey, for a time referred to as a pragmatist, 
has developed a point of view entitling him to a more 
distinctive name and is now commonly called an in- 
strumentalist. I understand by instrumentalism the 
notion that thinking is a purely practical performance 
—“Mind is the instrument by which we overcome ob- 
stacles; thinking takes place only when action is 
checked,” as Brown puts it. “Instrumentalism,” says 
Heernle, “is the name for the theory that thinking 
(or theorizing) is an instrument; that its place and 
value is that of a means, a tool; that the insight 
or knowledge which thinking yields, ought not to— 
be treated as ends in themselves; and that their being 
so treated is a perverse development, full of undesir- 
able moral and social consequences.” +° The practical 
character of Dewey’s thought is emphasized at every 
point. “Classical philosophies,” he says, “have con- 
cerned themselves with some transcendental or superior 
reality, but contemporary thinking accepts the primacy 
of matter-of-fact knowledge, and assigns to philosophy 
a social function rather than that of absolute knowl- 
edge. The business of philosophy is to re-make the 
world, socially and practically, not to declare the ulti- 
mate truth about its hidden realities.”14 But we 
have sciences of sociology, pedagogy, and politics— 
why is it not their business to “re-make the world 
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socially and practically’? What else are they for? 
Though the “ultimate truth of the hidden realities’’ 
of the world may still elude us, we will always be 
searching for it. Why is not the search for it still prop- 
erly to be called philosophy? Dewey would say that 
the search so far, has proved fruitless, and would bet- 
ter be abandoned in favor of some such more hopeful 
quest as he proposes. But why this purely practical 
substitute should still be called philosophy is another 
question. It might be fairer for Dewey to say that 
we have outgrown the philosophies as we have out- 
grown the mythologies. But let us not quarrel about 
words! Dewey makes his starting-point clear in re- 
peated statements. “The division of the world into 
two kinds of being,” he says, “as was habitual among 
the older philosophers, one superior, inaccessible to 
sense-observation, turns inevitably into the idea that 
knowledge is contemplative in nature. It assumes a 
contrast between theory and practice all to the dis- 
advantage of the latter. But in the course of the de- 
velopment of science, a tremendous change has come 
about. When the practice of knowledge ceased to be 
dialectical and became experimental, knowing became 
occupied with changes (that is, instead of with static 
being of any sort) and the test of knowledge became 
the ability to bring about certain changes. This im- 
plies that philosophy, unless it is to undergo a com- 
plete break with the authorized spirit of science, must 
alter also its nature. It must assume a practical 
nature. It must become operative and experimental.” 

Now one thing that Dewey is fighting, here and all 
through his work is the old pre-occupation of phi- 
losophy with epistemology, the determining of just 
how good an apparatus we possess to dig for knowledge, 
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and just how much the results obtained are worth. 
He believes that to know is to know, that’s all—no 
need to ask any questions about it. When he speaks 
of a “sterile metaphysics and a sterile epistemology,” 
he means, apparently, all kinds of metaphysics and 
epistemology, and not any one particular sort. They 
are all anathema to him. “If knowing,” he says, “were 
habitually conceived of as active and operative, the 
first effect would be to emancipate philosophy from 
all the epistemological puzzles which now perplex it.” 

Let this pet antipathy of Dewey introduce us to a 
group of American Neo-Realists who share this an- 
tipathy with him, and for whom all time spent in the 
study of how we know things and of exactly what and 
how much we can expect to know, is time worse than 
wasted. As I take up this question of realism and 
idealism, I bear in mind a statement of Alexander in 
his “Space, Time and Deity”; “As to the terms, ideal- 
ism and realism, I should be heartily glad if we might — 
get rid of them altogether. No sane philosophy has — 
ever been exclusively the one or the other.” 12 Very — 
true, no doubt. But things and people have to be 
called by some name, and when people christen them- 
selves the rest of the world may certainly accept the 
name they select. These neo-realists have this in 
common with all the pragmatists, humanists, and in- 
strumentalists, of the time, that they are all opposed 
to any form of idealism, and therefore dead set against 
epistemology. 

“The real difference between idealism and realism,” 
says Alexander, “lies in their starting-point or the 
spirit of their method. For idealism, in some form 
or other, however much disguised, mind is the measure 
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of things and the starting point of inquiry. . .. For 
realism, mind has no privileged place.” This I under- 
stand to mean that idealism attaches supreme im- 
portance to the activity of mind in the higher realms 
of theory, considers that the result, so attained, con- 
firms it; at any rate it is very largely a study of the 
mind’s own workings and nature—or in other words 
that one of its fundamental divisions is epistemology. 
Realism starts with no such presumption, but takes 
everything as equally real, or, at least, as equally 
worthy of a place in philosophic study. 

Since the newer philosophers are fond of berating the 
idealists for being so abstract and difficult, one might 
come to the study of realism with the idea that it 
would be simpler and easier for the lay mind to com- 
prehend. Any such expectation would be doomed to 
disappointment. 

Ten years ago six teachers of philosophy in Har- 
vard, Princeton, and Rutgers, collaborated in the pro- 
duction of a volume entitled “The New Realism.” 
Of this volume Brown says, “The highly technical 
form of the six Realists’ codperative volume has kept 
their doctrine from any great reading public.” 1% One 
may go, also, to other sources for a definition of 
realism; as, for instance, to Fullerton, who says, ‘“Real- 
ism means that an objective order of phenomena is 
directly revealed in experience,” 14 though it is doubt- 
ful to me whether any present-day idealist would deny 
this statement. But from this volume, “The New Real- 
ism,” more than from any other one source, one should 
be able to learn exactly what neo-realism is. At the 


* “Tn the Essay on Philosophy,” in the volume, Civilization in the 
United States. ie 
* Hssays in Honor of William James, p. 38. 
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close of the volume is an appendix entitled “The 
Program and First Platform of Six Realists.”. Each 
of the six co-authors contributes a plank to the plat- 
form. Each of these planks was discussed, revised, 
and finally agreed to by all the writers. “Though dif- 
ferently formulated,’ as the editor says, “they are 
held to represent the same doctrines.” 

From this program and platform, I deduce the fol- 
lowing statement of the principal points of neo- 
realism; with a word or two about each, reserving 
till later more complete comment on the whole move- 
ment and its relation to idealism. First: “the objects 
studied either in mathematics or the physical sciences 
are not mental in any proper sense of that word.” The 


stone is a stone, in other words, with nothing mental — 


about it, as Berkeley said there was. “This,” says 
the teacher to his class, holding up a blue card, “This 


is a blue card; just a blue card, that’s all”—and adds © 


(in his own words, not mine), that all questions about 
what you mean by saying that it is a blue card 
are mere trifling. Perhaps. And yet it does seem 


— 


to me, that blue is mental in a sense that card is — 


not. Card is real, and blue is real, no question about 
that for either of them. But the card exists, not as 
part or quality of anything else, but as a card. Blue 
does not exist, in that sense; it is a form of reality 
that inheres in or belongs to something else. Aside 
from something like the card or the sky to which 
it belongs, blue does not seem to have any existence 
at all. It strikes me therefore that you have here 
two kinds or grades of reality, the one of the card and 
the other of the blue. I do not know how to distin- 


guish these grades of reality except by saying that 


one of them is in part at least mental. And I under- 
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stand this to be exactly what the realists deny. Blue 
is no more mental than card, and neither of them 
is mental at all. . 

Second: “the things that we know, do not depend 
either for their existence or for any part of their 
character, on the fact that we or any other persons 
know them.” They are what they are, before anyone 
knows them; they remain what they were, after any- 
one knows them; they are what they are without 
reference to whether anyone knows them or not. Now 
this is old straw and has been threshed many times. 
But I am not sure that the realist has said the last 
word about it. The house next door to where I live 
is red. When I stop writing and look out the window 
I see it red. I don’t imagine for a moment that when 
I stop looking at it, it changes to a dull drab, or that 
it becomes of no color whatever. I know it will be 
red the next time I look at it, and therefore I as- 
sume that it will have been red in the meantime. 
All this one easily grants to the realist. But when 
it comes to saying what I mean by red, I don’t seem 
to be able to say it except by saying that it is what 
looks red. And when I say that the house will continue 
- to be red even though nobody looks at it for twenty 
years, all I seem to mean is that during that time it 
will retain those physical properties whatever they 
are, which will make it look red whenever anybody 
looks at it again. But that there is some way of being 
red beside looking red, and that anything can look 
red without someone to look red to—I certainly do 
not mean any such thing as that. But unless I mis- 
understand them (which I suppose is more than 
likely), it is exactly what the neo-realists do intend 
to assert. “The things which we know,” they say, “do 
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not depend for any portion of their character on the 
fact that we know them.” It seems to me an ex- 
tremely delicate question how far an odor is a physical 
and how far a mental fact. The air waves are physical, 
but they do not seem to be the odor. And if you say 
that an odor is only that which might be smelled if 
there were anyone to smell it you seem to have said 
that there is no difference between a possible odor and 
an actual one. If one might push this considerably fur- 
ther, there would certainly be a tremendous difference 
between a universe, a sum-total of reality, which was 
known, and a universe, a sum-total of reality, which 
was NoT known. To the clever saying that it seems 
unfortunate that we are made so that we have to see 
so many things that are not there, it might be suf- 
ficient to reply that it is a great honor the universe 
has conferred upon us by permitting us to bring to 
her some of the things we see in her. 


Third: “knowing, consciousness, etc., are facts to — 
be investigated only in the same way as are other — 


facts, and are not necessarily more important than 


5 


other facts.” Or, to put the same thing in the words — 
of another of the co-authors, “Epistemology (or the — 


science of knowledge) is not logically fundamental.” 

I have said something in criticism of these positions 
of neo-realism as I have enumerated them. If I 
may be a little more explicit now and include espe- 
cially this last and much.discussed matter of episte- 
mology, I would say that the idealist has been wrong 
in maintaining that only known objects exist, and 
in jumping from this (though I like the place where 
he lands from his jump) to the conclusion of an in- 
finite Knower who knows all things and so keeps 
them in existence and makes them what they are. I 
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do not believe philosophy can prove this. I believe 
it can suggest it, and that it is worthy of belief, and 
I do myself believe it; but I do not:think philosophy 
can demonstrate it; and realism is justified in its attack 
upon idealism for claiming an achievement which it 
has not really made. 

Yet realism should be careful here not to commit 
the same fault and go away beyond what she can 
prove, as she (rightfully) accuses idealism of having 
done. For while it is probably true that things were 
what they were before anyone knew them, and. that 
the mere act of knowing does not change them, yet 
nobody can be sure of that either. For though we 
cannot see why it should be otherwise, yet to know it 
beyond peradventure to be thus, would really require 
us to know a thing before it is known—in order, of 
course, to observe whether after it is known it con- 
tinues to be identical with what it was before it was 
known. And that would require us to know, and not 
to know, the same thing at the same time—which even 
in philosophy I should take to be impossible. To 
attempt to make any statements about what things 
were when nobody knew them, or what they are as 
nobody knows them, is like looking in the glass to 
see how you look with your eyes shut. A thing does 
not have to be known in order to be. But it cer- 
tainly has to be known in order to be known to be— 
and it is only about the things that are known to be 
that we can make any statements whatever. Hcernle 
says, we do not know less about an object, but more, 
when we discover (if we do) that some of the quali- 
ties which we have ascribed to it belong to us and 
not to it. One kind of knowledge at least is knowl- 
edge of something that has no existence apart from 
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the consciousness of the individual—and that is the 
knowledge of his own mental states. In short, though 
the idealist has often over-stated his position, as 
Berkeley notably did, with reference to the subject 
and the object, yet there is much more to be said (and 
understood) about that matter than the realist seems 
to appreciate. It seems to be true, for instance, 
as Hoernle has recently maintained, that even per- 
ception is never a passive experience, but always a 
judgment, and that there is a subjective element in 
so simple a statement as, “This is the door.” 

The idealist again has perhaps spent too much time 
on the theory of knowledge, and the realist is justified 
in complaining of it. But the realist cannot dispose 
of this whole question by “declaring it away” or 
“demonstrating above it” as the Christian Scientists 
say. So long as there is any question about the 
validity of our knowledge concerning it there must 
also be a question about what reality is. As mat- — 
ter of fact, the neo-realists go on discussing episte- — 
mology at just as great length as if one or two of 
them had not said that it was all nonsense. Indeed, 
the article on “Realism” in the “Encyclopedia of Eth- 
ics” begins by saying: “Modern realism differs from its 
earlier connotation largely owing to the displacement 
of the center of interest from ontology to epistemology. 
It is a doctrine concerning the relation between cog- 
nition and the thing known.” I do not see how you 
can get rid of epistemology. Dewey speaks of it 
constantly as if it were an artificial and unnecessary 
question. But if you say merely, as one realist did, 
that “Reality is what it is known as,” you must prove 
it, if anyone questions it, and your proof is epistemol- 
ogy. If philosophy is a knowledge of reality, or even 
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an attempt at such a knowledge, then the question, 
“what is knowledge, ” is part of “ait question, “what 
is reality.” 

Idealism, once more, may have abies the im- 
portance of mind, and of the approach to the world 
from the mental or the spiritual point of view. Realism 
has certainly under-stated it. That mind is somehow 
more important than matter, and of a different and 
a higher grade of reality, may, as the realist says, be 
only an assumption. But it is a perfectly unavoidable 
one, and one that the realist makes as truly as the 
idealist, while condemning the latter for doing it. 
For, even in saying that matter has an equal claim to 
reality and to recognition with mind, you give a 
sort of precedence to mind, since it is mind before 
whom both mind and matter have to stand to be 
judged, and mind that has to pronounce the verdict of 
priority upon one or the other of them. And if mind 
should say (and there is nothing but mind to say it, 
so far as I see) that mind and matter stand upon a 
par, mind has this pre-eminence at least, that she can 
say it, and matter cannot. It is therefore a question 
whether in saying that matter is primary, or even co- 
ordinate, mind would not be unconsciously but unes- 
capably contradicting itself, and carrying the denial 
of its own verdict in the very statement of it. 

I cannot, as I have already argued, make the prag- 
matic or the instrumentalist position with regard to 
truth seem in any way final; I cannot see any ultimate 
test of truth but the place of any idea which claims 
to be true, in a system of ideas —the consistency of one 
idea with other ideas. Pragmatism did well to pro- 
test against the excessive intellectualism of idealism, 
and to insist that other aspects of man’s nature had 
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their claim to consideration as well; but it also threw 
the door wide open to all sorts of non-intellectual 
performances. Whether there is any absolute truth, 
or any absolute system of ideas to make truth, or any 
absolute of any sort, will depend upon your moral and 
religious convictions, thrown into the scale with your 
philosophical ideas; but the merely practical test is 
impossible and unworkable and, therefore, even on 
pragmatic principles untrue. And finally I do not be- 
lieve that any school of philosophic thought will long 
be content with any sort of pluralism, which is only 
a halfway house between monism and the denial of 
all philosophy. Philosophy has sometimes been called 
the “search for unity.” It is and always will be 
that, in the sense that it is a search for explanations, 
and that where.a multitude of facts can be brought 
under one explanation that single explanation will be 
preferred to three or four partial ones, and this process 
will always go on with its consequent approach to 
unity. There do seem to be a certain number of 
pluralistic minds—people who are content to stop 
short of any unity, or who even rejoice to demonstrate 
that there is no such thing. William James was one. 
But I do not believe there are many such, which is 
why I do not believe that pluralism will ever exercise 
much sway. Indeed, nobody but James has said 
much about it; and with him, it is rather an incident 
in his attack upon idealism. In short, while prag- 
matism and realism and pluralism have done excellent 
work in their criticism of idealism, and cleared away 
some worthless or even untrue survivals in it; while 
they have opened up discussion and stimulated philos- 
phic thought tremendously; and while there may 
never again be a great system of idealism like Ber- 
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keley’s, just as there may never again be a great 
system of theology like Calvin’s, yet there are elements 
in idealism which will hold their own-and emerge fresh 
and strong and vigorous from every controversy. In 
particular, I believe that idealism’s demonstration of 
the essentially spiritual character of the universe will 
stand the stronger for all attacks upon it. Philosophy 
is no longer the mere hand-maid, not to say hod-carrier, 
to religion—as she was, for instance, with Berkeley. 
Our present-day philosophers do not seem to be in- 
terested, as Kant was, in showing how, after all one’s 
critique of pure reason, he must come back to the 
practical reason and get God and immortality there. 
They are more disposed to leave the matter of religion 
on one side, to be settled by individual preference or 
by practical and non-philosophical considerations. But 
if one may read the “New Realism” without encounter- 
ing the word “God,” that does not mean that its authors 
are without religion; but only that their book is a dis- 
cussion of detailed and specific problems. On the 
other hand, James talked as much about God, and 
the religious bearing of his philosophy was as direct 
and obvious, as that of any of the older philosophers. 
I am familiar with Bertrand Russell’s statement that 
“ethical and religious motives have on the whole been 
a hindrance to the progress of philosophy, and ought 
now to be consciously thrust aside,” but I do not find 
anyone else saying the same thing. Yet many may 
say that philosophy is no great help to religion. And 
that, for the time being, and of some types of cur- 
rent philosophy, may be true. Men will philosophize, 
whether they come to religion or to irreligion by it. But 
while I do not think that there is any feud between 
realism and religion, for instance, I do think that on the 
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basis of realism, or pragmatism, or instrumentalism, one 
will not have quite the same sort of religion, or of God, 
that he has under idealism. While it does not seem 
to me personally that the God or the religion of 
these newer forms of philosophical thinking will be 
quite as good, big, inclusive, suggestive, and influential 
in one’s life as the God and religion based on some 
form of idealism; yet to the realists and the pluralists 
themselves, it doubtless seems quite the reverse. I see 
nothing to fear in what is sometimes called ‘the New 
Materialism.” I am perfectly willing to let anyone 
say that man is a mechanism who, also, says that he 
is a mechanism that thinks, that evolves religions and 
civilizations and comprehends the solar system and 
comes close even, now and then, to understanding 
himself—because by such a use of the word, mechanism, 
he simply does not mean what it has always meant. 
Or if you say that mind has come out of matter, 
and that matter has the potency of mind in it, that 
only means that matter is not what we used to 
think it was, but is somehow a mental thing. Theo- 
logians have sometimes attempted to explain mechani- 
cal processes in spiritual terms. If the philosophers 
try now to explain mental and spiritual processes in 
material or mechanical terms, that is only turn-about, 
and so, fair-play. But one of those attempts is no 
more destined to succeed than the other. 

While therefore, speaking humbly, and with much 
hesitation as a layman, I do not believe that prag- 
matism, pluralism, realism, humanism, and instru- 
mentalism represent a permanent philosophic mood, 
and, while it seems to me that the tide which carried 
them to their height is already receding, it is quite 
clear that current-day philosophy owes them a great 
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debt. They have done one thing in particular that 
has to be done ever so often to philosophy—they 
have brought her out of the clouds of-speculation back 
to earth, and tied her securely to psychology and the 
scientific method generally. They have tightened her 
grasp upon the real, the concrete and the actual. 
They have given her a new reputation as the ser- 
vant of man. And they have established the claim, 
upon the attention of philosophy, of other aspects 
of man’s nature than his intellectual needs. It ought 
to be a good many years before philosophy can ever 
become again so remote, so doctrinaire, so a priori, so 
barren, as it was before this modern movement began. 
Our debt to it here is obvious—and great. The prag- 
matic approach to education, for instance, one may 
hail with delight, even though he is unconvinced by 
James’ arguments regarding the making of truth. 
Neither do I attempt to conceal from myself, that in 
this conflict between idealism and the systems opposed 
to it, there lies the germ of a tremendous revolution 
in religious thought, the beginnings of which one may 
observe in some philosophical thinkers of the present 
time. For these two contrasted ways of looking at 
the world do seem to me to go back to, or to lead 
out into, two contrasted conceptions of God and of 
the moral and spiritual universe in which we live. No 
real transcendence or transcendentalism; truth, a thing 
in the making and made entirely by men; no abso- 
lute goodness anywhere yet attained but merely a 
universe pushing toward it; no part nor corner of it 
in which any ideal is or has been reached, but even 
God imperfect, still completing himself, and doing his 
best like the rest of us;—something like this (not to 
speak disrespectfully) I take to be the spiritual uni- 
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verse that you get out of pluralism, pragmatism, in- 
strumentalism, realism, and all the other “isms” except 
idealism. But from idealism I take it you get a 
universe in which perfection has been, somewhere, at- 
tained, in which the ideal has been somewhere re- 
alized, where God at least is not imperfect and un- 
finished. It is this latter kind of universe in which for 
my part I prefer to live. Man’s life will not neces- 
sarily be, in the famous words, of Hobbes, “solitary, 
poor, nasty, brutish and short,” in a universe of any 
other kind. It may not even be true, as Dean Inge 
says, that “there is no deeper cleavage in human 
thought than that which divides those who believe in 
an eternal, independently existing City of God from 
those who do not believe in it.” !* But at any rate, 
there is a satisfaction in living, as, for my part, I 
believe we do live, in a universe in which the con- 
versation which closes the ninth book of Plato’s “Re- 
public,” is still in order: “If that be his motive,” he 
said, “he will not be a statesman?” “By the dog of 
Egypt,” replied Socrates, “he will: in the city which is 
his own, he certainly will, though in the land of his 
birth, perhaps not, unless he have a divine call.” “I 
understand,” is the reply, “You mean that he will be 
ruler in that city of which we are founders, and which 
exists in idea only, for I do not believe that there is 
such an one anywhere on earth.” “In heaven,” re- 
plies Socrates, “there is laid up a pattern of it, me- 
thinks, which he who desires may behold, and, be- 
holding, may set his house in order.” 


* Outspoken Essays, Second Series, pp. 91-92. 


CHAPTER V 
CURRENT THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT 


Tue fundamental idea in theology is the idea of 
God. Everything follows from that. What you think 
of Revelation, what sort of book the Bible is to you, 
what you mean by the divinity of Christ, what you 
think about the trinity and the atonement, what you 
mean by salvation, what kind of hell you fear and what 
sort of heaven you hope for, all go back to what you 
think about God. Let us start there. 

It is a commonplace of recent religious thought that 
God is inside his world rather than outside it. The 
old conception which placed God outside his world and 
thought of him as coming in at the time of the cre- 
ation, and then breaking into human experience, 
mostly in one small corner of the world, upon special 
occasions, does not seem to fit. 

The doctrine of evolution has spoiled it. For each 
of these appearances of God, in a natural order where 
he did not belong, necessitates a break in that order. 
Evolution has abolished these breaks. The history 
of the world is a continuous process. Therefore, God 
must either be in the whole process or he cannot be 
in it at all. Modern theistic thought accepts this 
reading of the situation and takes the stand that he 
is in the whole thing. 

Only on the basis of this choice, is there any pos- 
sibility that modern thought could know God. LHither 
God is in the process of human life and physical de- 
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velopment, or he is outside it. Since what we know 
is the process, then we can know God, if God is in this 
process. But if he is outside of it, we have no way 
of knowing him. For instance, take the position that 
he is in this process only at certain points where he 
has broken through, and he isn’t in it very much, and 
is, consequently, not much of a god. For if the process — 
could get along except for an occasional interference 
without him, then we would be more sure of the process 
than we were of God. Divide the universe between 
nature, and a god, independent of each other, and 
nature then would have about as good right to be called 
God. An infinite with something outside of and 
beyond it ceases to be infinite. For that which is out-— 
side it, destroys its infinitude. An infinite, which does 
not somehow include everything, is a contradiction in 
terms. 

It makes little difference whether you say that God 
is in the universe, or that the universe is in God. 
If you say God is in his world, you mean he is_ 
realizing his will and purpose in it, living some part 
of his infinite life in it. Or, if you say that the uni- 
verse has its existence in God, you mean that it finds 
its unity and its meaning in him. It might be better 
to drop both these modes of statement, and to say that 
we live and move and have our being in God, and 
God lives and moves and has some part of his being 
in us. All these terms are more or less misleading. 
But they all indicate with perfect clearness how com- 
pletely modern theological thought has broken with 
the old notion that God is separable from everybody 
and everything else, and lives by himself. That con- 
ception seems to be incompatible with current thought. 

But we have made only a beginning when we say 
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that God is in his world. The next question, sug- 
gested, indeed, by the statement itself will be, is he 
é person? The answer will depend upon the definition 
of person. If by person, we mean a being who 
mostly dwells separate from any and all other per- 
sons, then God is not a person,—for, as we have just 
agreed, he is not thus separable. Isolated is exactly 
what God is not. Made in his image, we partake of his 
nature. If we partake of his nature, he partakes 
of our nature. The principle, no man liveth to himself 
will apply equally to him with us. Abstract any man 
from his relations to other men, make him quiescent 
_—neither a father nor a son, neither a buyer nor a 
seller, neither a debtor nor a creditor, his mind en- 
tirely off of other persons, of all his interests in them, 
of all the life he lives in them;—and the hibernating 
existence of such a depleted mortal could scarcely be 
called living at all nor could he longer be called even 
the shell of a man. There is no known instance of a 
hermit human personality, completely independent, 
that existed in and by and for itself alone. Every 
human person lives and moves and has his being in 
other human persons, and they in him. 

What is thus true of the human person is true of 
God, with the simple difference (simple for thought, 
at least) that the one is infinite, and the other is 
finite. Ascribing unlimited capacity to God, in this 
way, must mean that just as the life of each one of 
us is inter-related to certain persons, the life of God 
is inter-related to all persons. Our relationships, as 
persons, are confined mostly to certain persons, and 
certain persons only, because we are finite. Because 
he is infinite, God is a person who sustains active re- 
lations with every person and with all persons. He 
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ceases to be a separable, or a finite person, only to 
become the universal, the inclusive, the infinite per- 
son. What makes the rest of us finite is that only 
a small part of the sum-total of things and persons 
finds any place in our lives. What makes God in- 
finite is that the complete sum-total finds its place 
in his. 

Since this word “person” is apt still to carry some 
of these implications of finitude and separableness, 
would it not be better to find some other term for 
God? Perhaps we ought to call him something else — 
and greater than a person. I should be quite willing 
to do so, if I knew what to call him. But if we call 
him a “principle,” as I believe some people do, have 
we not lost rather than gained? There are different 
kinds of principles which do us good service, prin- 
ciples which men have deduced in geometry, principles 
of morals, principles of mathematics. Since every 
such principle, however, is a deduction from or an 
abstraction of personality, it is a little and derived 
thing by comparison. As an English theologian said. 
some years ago, “No positive hypothesis can be offered 
as a substitute for a personal God and not be either an 
abstraction from personality and therefore demon- 
strably unreal, or an abstraction inconsistently per- 
sonified, and therefore demonstrably untrue.” People 
have proposed to call God a “tendency,” but a 
tendency, also, must be a tendency of something, and 
is, in itself, nothing at all but a certain behavior which 
men observe and call by that name. If no one can 
shrink even the human personality to the size of a prin- 
ciple or a tendency, how can the divine personality be 
crowded into it? Nor do I get any more help from 
the word, “super-personal.” I sympathize with the 
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wish of those who use it, to escape from some of the 
limitations suggested by the term personal. But the 
trouble with the word super-personal, in the sense 
of beyond personality as applied to God, is that it 
doesn’t seem to mean anything. Haven’t we applied 
enough words of that sort to God in the past, with- 
out inventing any more now? So, though some very 
good men have suggested that God cannot be confined 
in the category of personality, and must, therefore, 
be referred to as super-personal, I find the simple 
objection sufficient that it is impossible to attach any 
definite meaning to the word. We would better stick 
to personality which does mean something, and clear 
it as applied to God, as much as possible, of its de- 
fects of inclusion and exclusion. So I say God is a 
person,—because to say anything less than that would 
make him something less than you and I, and I do 
not know how to say anything more or better. Only 
I say he is the universal, the inclusive, the infinite 
person. He is a person: he knows himself and his 
relations to us; he has will, purpose, intelligence, love. 


_ He is the universal, the inclusive, the infinite person, 


that you and I are not. 

Let me try to put this in another way. Personality 
in each of us is the mysterious gift of cementing, 
combining and integrating, which binds together all 
that belong to us. It is queer to think how many dif- 
ferent and slightly related things happen to a man,— 
he has the measles, he goes away to college, he falls 
in love with a certain girl, he votes the Democratic 
ticket, he gets caught in the snowstorm, he goes to 
Congress, he adopts the pragmatic philosophy,— 
through sixty or seventy or eighty years, a conglomer- 
ation of events and ideas, experiences and efforts, out- 
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ward circumstances and inward purposes, make up his 
life. Now these things, such as the measles he had 
at five and the pragmatic philosophy he adopted at 
forty and the girl he married at twenty-eight, have a 
pretty slender thread of connection with each other. 
What we mean by personality is the something that 
takes all these outward events and these inward pur- 
poses, all these happenings of youth and of old age, 
all these items so multifarious and so unconnected, 
takes them all and binds them together into a single 
whole. What makes us finite is that in this binding 
work which constitutes our personality, only a compa- 
ratively few events and persons, of all the events 
and persons that might be, get bound up into 
your personal life or mine. But if this is a universe 
at all, if there is anything that runs back and forth, 
and up and down through it, and binds together into” 
one whole, all the events that have ever happened and 
all the persons who have ever lived, I do not know 
what that can be except this same thing, which im 
you and me binds a few events and persons into the 
unity of our personal lives. What changes the universe 
from a diverse into a universe is therefore the fact that 
everything in it falls within the consciousness of one 
personal experience. And what we mean by saying that 
God is infinite is that there is no event that falls 
outside his experience and no person who falls out-— 
side his knowledge and love. . . . No one has to be- 
lieve in God at all who does not so prefer. But if 
anyone is to believe in God it is hard to see how he 
can believe in any other god than one who is personal 
in this all-inclusive way. 

If God is a person he will necessarily reveal him- 
self. For that is the nature of personality. You can- 
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not have any person around without someone’s know- 
ing it. Can you have a baby in the house and no- 
body—not the mother, not the nurse, not the milk- 
man, not anybody, know it? Can you have a ten-year- 
old boy in the family and not find any evidence of him 
anywhere,—not hear his voice, nor find his coat, nor 
miss anything from the cupboard? Could Napoleon be 
in Europe and nobody know it? Or Roosevelt in Amer- 
ica? Could you keep Lloyd George hid? If God does 
not reveal himself, we may say one thing of him with 
perfect safety, that he is a personality of no con- 
sequence and we need not bother ourselves about him. 
A personality so feeble as not to reveal itself would be 
something less than the smallest and feeblest human 
personality. Every person is revealed by what he does 
and is. If God does anything he will be revealed in 
what he does. If he doesn’t do anything, he is of no 
consequence, and he doesn’t exist. Very well, then, 
God necessarily reveals himself. 

And where will his revelation of himself be found? 
In the “process” as I said before;—in the universe, 
wherever you care to look. He is revealed in nature, 
as the writer of the nineteenth Psalm knew. His 
patience, his power, his energy, his love of order and 
of beauty, we get from nature. Nature is one form of 
the revelation of God. 

Here we come, if I am not mistaken, upon the ex- 
planation of a phenomenon which has troubled some 
good people: the decay, in recent times, of interest in 
the miraculous. When I was a boy everything hinged 
on the miracles: the divinity of Christ, the truth of 
the scriptures, God himself. That is not the case any 
more. Few of the people who no longer depend upon it, 
have argued themselves out of belief in the miraculous. 
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It has been dropped because it has merely ceased to be 
of any particular service in Christian theology. It 
does not throw any light for the forms of thinking, 
now in use, on the character and purposes of God. 
King, in his “Reconstruction in Theology,” devotes. 
some pages to the miraculous, but his interest in it 
seems to be general rather than specific. There is no 
one particular miracle upon which he lays any stress. 
Take away this one or that one, no matter much 
which one, and he will not miss it. So, he is arguing 
not for particular miracles, nor even, (one might say) | 
for miracles, but for miraculousness. The reports of | 
them are in the record and he thinks he must do 
something about them. That something is to try to 
show that the miraculous can not be declared to be 
impossible, if we are to have a living God. I do not dis- 
pute that point myself—though I do not think it would — 
necessarily be admitted by everyone. But observe that ' 
after King has gone to such lengths to demonstrate 
the possibility of the miraculous, he proceeds to a 
discussion of the divinity of Christ, of immortality, 
and of other cardinal points in Christian theology, 
without once making the slightest reference to the 
miracles whose abstract possibility he has so labor- 
iously established. Nothing in his system appears to 
depend upon miracles or be related to them. For 
the problems which miracles used to solve, when I was 
a boy, he can solve better without them. In his 
thinking the miracles have changed places, and are 
problems and not solutions. All this lack of interest 
in the miracles goes back to our modern idea of revela- 
tion. What we want of revelation is not a knowledge 
of particular doctrines or events, but knowledge of 
God himself. The revelation I want of you from 
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you is not the communication of some secret informa- 
tion. What I want from you is a revelation of your- 
self,—your purposes, your character;—and that rev- 
elation you are constantly and effortlessly making to 
me. The revelation of God is not the communica- 
tion of ideas or the knowledge of facts which we 
couldn’t find out for ourselves, but a revelation of the 
character and nature of God himself. And this revel- 
ation he is constantly making in the orderly processes 
of nature and the every day experiences of human life. 
The kind of God he is, is the kind he shows himself 
to be in those processes and experiences. Now (with- 
out debating ourselves into agreement on a definition, 
but staying well within what everyone will admit) 
miracles are at least a deviation from the estab- 
lished order. And the difficulty with them is that so 
far from throwing light on the divine character for the 
forms of thinking now in use they seem to obscure 
or confuse it. If God is revealed in the natural order, 
an interruption of that order, and the substitution for 
it at some point, of a non-natural or an anti-natural 
or a super-natural order, adds nothing to my working 
knowledge of God, but seems on the contrary to in- 
troduce a disturbing factor into the ideas of him which 
I had gained from his more regular proceedings. If 
all your life you do things that indicate that you are 
a certain kind of man, except that once when you were 
twenty and again when you were thirty-four, and once 
again when you were forty-three, you did something 
entirely inexplainable by all the rest of your acts of a 
lifetime—something as we would say which did not 
appear to express your real character,—you can hardly 
be said to have advanced the process of your self- 
revelation by these acts. So it is of God. He is re- 
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vealed in the natural order, both of things and per- 
sons. How then can he be revealed in the violation 
or the deviation from that order? I believe that such 
considerations as these explain why the miraculous 
occupies a smaller place in Christian thought than it 
did a generation or two ago. 

God is revealed then in nature. But this revelation 
of him is partial and incomplete. He is further re- 
vealed in human experience. Mankind is his great 
revelation. History is his great story, the record of 
his patience, his love of progress, his willingness to 
put up with slights and abuses, and the severity with 
which he ultimately sweeps them away. But in the 
recesses of a man’s own heart, and in the depths of 
his own experiences with other human beings, God 
stands most profoundly revealed to him. This love 
that I feel for my fellows, the shame that mantles my 
cheeks at my own folly and sin, the prick of conscience, © 
the hope of moral improvement, the fear of my own | 
condemnation,—if things like these do not testify as 
to the ultimate constitution of the universe, and there- 
fore as to the character of God, we cannot hope to 
know anything on the subject. We must get rid for 
good of the old antithesis between revelation and 
knowledge. 

If God is in his world, all knowledge about the world, 
whether of the physical world outside us, or the moral 
world within us, or the world of human personalities, 
is ultimately knowledge about God. It is also and 
equally a revelation of God. All knowledge is raw 
material of revelation, since it is knowledge of that 
which reveals itself, and without whose revelation of 
itself there would be nothing to know. All revelation 
comes by the processes of human knowledge, for neither 
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God nor man can put an idea into any mind except by 
the co-operation of that mind. The mind is not like 
a box, into which you can put more or less and of any 
kind you choose. It is active in all knowledge. Noth- 
ing can get into it except what it can take in. But 
neither can it take in anything that is not revealed 
to it by some fact or agency or existence outside it. 
Revelation is not a process that begins where knowl- 
edge leaves off. What God reveals is what man dis- 
covers, and what man discovers is what God reveals. 
All knowledge comes by experience, by reflection, by 
thought. But no knowledge comes without something 
to be known, in other words, without something to 
reveal itself to the mind that is to know it. All knowl- 
edge is knowledge of God and there is no knowledge 
but that which comes by the revelation of God. 
Now the Bible is a revelation of God because human 
experience is a revelation of God; and the higher, 
clearer, more significant the human experience, the 
higher, clearer, more important the revelation of God 
which it carries. The Bible is the record, in part, of 
the revelation of God in human life. As to the 
superior importance and value of this portion of revel- 
ation in comparison with other recorded revelations, 
nobody need be in any doubt. It is an established 
fact. The Bible has exerted, and continues to exert, 
an influence which no other book does. No one hears 
of any proposal to put the Bible on a par with other 
books, or any suggestion that when we are in trouble 
or in doubt we should go elsewhere among books for 
supreme help and counsel. As a matter of fact, the 
people whom we know learn from the Bible what they 
do not learn from any other book, about God, about 
duty, and about the ideals of life. As a matter of 
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history, certain results follow, where the Koran goes, 
and where the Bible goes, certain other results follow; 
and the contrasting results speak for themselves. 
All doctrines of inspiration, so far as I see, have been 
intended to account for and guarantee this difference 
between the Bible and other books. They have sought 
to prevent people from forgetting this difference, and 
to insure that the Bible shall never sink to the level 
of other books. Grant that the difference is perfectly 
obvious, that nobody can forget it; that it has been 
acknowledged wherever the Bible has gone;—how can 
any doctrine of inspiration strengthen that which is 
stronger and less open to doubt than the doctrine is 
itself? 

Not everything in the Bible is better than anything 
outside it. That would be to discredit the work of 
God everywhere else. If you are in trouble over the 
death of some friend I think it likely that “In 
Memoriam” will be of much more help to you than the 
books of Chronicles, but not the gospel of John; or 


1 


~ 


if you are perplexed in faith, God will get to you much ~ 
more intimately in Whittier’s “Eternal Goodness” — 


than in the book of Esther. Some things, also, we 
wish were in the Bible that are not there. The 
Christian ideal has been growing and adding to itself 
from the beginning and is still growing. One very 
striking feature in it today, is the big place that can 


only be filled by the contribution a man makes to the 
world by his daily work. When I conduct the funeral of — 


a man not specially learned or pious who has done, 
through forty or fifty years one good day’s work after 
another, I generally read from an Old Testament 
apocryphal book, “Let us now praise famous men, even 
the artificer and work-master. All these put their trust 
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in their hands, and each becometh wise in his own 
work. Though they be not sought for in the public 
counsel, nor sit upon the seat of judgment, though they 
understand not the covenant of judgment and be not 
found among them that utter dark sayings, yet with- 
out these shall not a city be inhabited, nor shall men 
sojourn and go up and down therein. For these main- 
tain the fabric of the world, and in the handiwork of 
their craft is their prayer.” We all wish, when we 
stop to think of it, that there was more material in 
the Bible that sounded this same note. In the New 
Testament again, we look wistfully for more recogni- 
tion of beauty, and of the power of knowledge and 
the joy of the attainment of it. To say that the Bible 
is a unique book is not to say that everything valuable 
to the spirit of man has been said between its covers, 
but it is to say that the Bible, taken as a whole, is 
richer in spiritual helpfulness than any other literature. 
This statement depends for its validity not upon any 
theory of where the Bible came from or how it was 
written, but the observed facts of history and personal 
experience. And if the uniqueness of the Bible is thus 
shown upon these grounds to be obvious and undis- 
puted, why should we burden ourselves with theories of 
inspiration whose only aim is to prove something much 
more strongly established than are these theories them- 
selves? 

If now we approach the person of Jesus Christ from 
this same point of view in regard to revelation, his 
place among men is clear at a glance. For this place, 
again, does not depend upon fine-spun theories as to 
his nature or his origin, but (as in the case of the 
Bible) his place of precedence is established in the 
court of history and human experience. It is an undis- 
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puted fact that Jesus has made God real to more © 
people, made them feel as if they understood him, 
and reconciled them from their estrangement to him 
than any other man, and to a degree, and in a man- 
ner, quite peculiar to himself. That makes plain and 
shows how Jesus is the supreme revelation of God. 
We read what he says and we say, “That is the word 
of God.” We read his character and we say, “That 
is what God is like.” God is revealed, as I said, in 
humanity. He is revealed in your father and your 
mother. He was revealed in Joan of Arc, in Francis © 
of Assisi, in Abraham Lincoln,—we know more about 
God, we think otherwise of him, because such men as © 
these have lived. God is revealed in people. But if — 
he is revealed even in ordinary people, then he is more 
revealed in human personalities whose characters tell 
more of him, and who act more nearly in accord with 
him. Again, if he is revealed more fully in those who © 
are conscious of his presence and consistently strive to 
do his will, then that man, whoever he was, who more ~ 
than any and all others, lived in the constant con- 
sciousness of his presence, and from first to last knew 
no alienation from him nor shadow of difference with 
him, but whose spirit was one with his, gave the world 
in this way, its supreme revelation of God. That in- 
dividual is Jesus Christ. And when we want to know 
God to the uttermost, we go not to Abraham Lincoln, 
nor to Francis of Assisi, nor to Savonarola, but where 
all these men themselves went, to Jesus Christ. When 
we are stranded and all the tides of life are running out 
from us, it is Jesus that gets us off and onto the high 
seas again. When we are shipwrecked, it is Jesus — 
that gets us home. He is the supreme revelation of 
God. No proposal has ever been made to substitute 
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anyone else for him. There are no candidates for 
his place in the reverence and love of mankind. He 
is the supreme revelation of God. 

But this is only another way of saying that he is 
divine. For no instrument can reveal anything that 
does not belong to and is not part and parcel of itself. 
God could not reveal God unless he were God. Jesus 
could not, therefore, reveal God unless God had dwelt 
in him. As I understand it, this is what we must 
mean, ultimately, on this principle of revelation by 
incarnation, by the divinity of Christ;—not that he 
came into the world in the way we did or in some other, 
but that God dwelt supremely in him,—not that he 
could do things with his physical hands (like multiply- 
ing the loaves and fishes), or with his physical feet, 
(like walking on the water) which no other human be- 
ing has done,—but that God dwelt supremely in him. 
If God were to live a human life this is the kind of 
life he would live. And since God does live, more 
or less, in every human life, then we must say more 
than that “Ir he were to live a human life this is the 
sort of life He would live’, we must say that He did 
live in unparalleled fullness in this one human life. 
Jesus, we say, was divine. There is a sense in which 
every man is divine,—a degree to which he is divine. 
But the uniqueness of Jesus, and our sense of the 
- difference that sets him off from the rest of us, are 
well exhibited in the simple fact that we always assert 
his divinity without stopping to claim anything of 
the same kind for ourselves. I have never known a man 
to say, “You are divine, I am divine, my wife and chil- 
dren are divine, AND Jesus is divine.” To stop to draw 
another distinction here between divinity in nature 
and divinity in character, or to refine upon the dis- 
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tinction between a difference in degree and a difference 
in kind, seems to me unnecessary. It is enough, that as 
a matter of fact, people do obtain from Jesus a revel- 
ation of God such as they find in no other man, and 
that this revelation of God that came through him 


can only mean that God dwelt supremely in him, and ~ 


that he was divine. Say what you will of other men, if 
God did not dwell in Jesus, then God has never been 
seen in this earth, never manifested himself, never had 
anything to do with human life, never revealed him- 
self, but is a mere abstraction and a name which need 
not in the least concern us. The divinity of Christ, 
so far as I can see, is an objective, an historical and 
well-verified fact. But it is a moral and spiritual fact, 
not a physical one. Therefore it rests not on miracles 
performed by him or upon him, but on the manner 
of his life and the quality of his spirit. 

And it is the divinity of a being, who does not 
cease to be human in order to be divine. Otherwise 
it means nothing to us. I suppose the time has come 


. =< ene eo 


to be frank about matters of this sort. I preached ~ 
for thirty years without feeling that it was necessary — 
to talk in the pulpit about the story of the virgin birth ~ 


of Jesus. And I would consider it still unnecessary 
if there were not a party in the Christian church, which 
insists that the virgin birth and the divinity of Jesus 
stand or fall together. A metropolitan preacher has 
only to question the story of the virgin birth, for head- 
lines to appear in the newspapers which say, “He 


has denied the divinity of Christ.” City editors are not — 


conscious of any absurdity or superficiality in this | 


statement. It is significant, also, to find that the story 
of the virgin birth is to the average newspaper re- 


porter synonymous with the divinity of Jesus, and 
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to question one is to question the other. Now no one 
can examine the New Testament carefully and not 
discover for himself that Jesus never spoke of his 
birth from a virgin; nor did his mother; nor Joseph; 
nor Paul, to whom the doctrine of a virgin birth would 
have been extremely welcome; nor Peter, who knew 
Jesus as well as any man did; nor Mark, his earliest 
biographer; nor John. We have, let it be freely ad- 
mitted, to use the argument from silence with much 
caution. But there are important pieces of information 
that people should not keep quiet about if they know 
of them. And if there was this one fact that differ- 
entiated Jesus from any and all other men, and upon 
which in times to come would hang the security of 
the church and the safety of individual souls, surely 
Jesus himself or Mary or Joseph or some of the many 
people who knew the story intimately would have 
spoken about it in some unequivocal way and put 
the fact of the virgin birth forever beyond dispute. 
There are many incidents that a biographer might 
think it unnecessary to relate about Jesus. But how 
could a biographer of Jesus like Mark or John have 
known or heard the story of the virgin birth from re- 
liable sources and have failed to mention it? The simple 
truth is that the entire New Testament contains but 
two references to this whole matter of the virgin birth. 
These two references are in the prologues, introduc- 
tions to the gospels of Matthew and Luke. Later in 
these gospels the reference is never repeated but the 
main narrative completely ignores the story which has 
been told in their prologues. For that very reason, 
as well as for others these two prologues have often 
been suspected of being later additions to the gospels 
of Matthew and Luke. Inasmuch as the genealogies 
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in both these gospels are inconsistent with the story 
of the birth from a virgin—they both trace the descent 
of Jesus through Joseph—it has been argued also that 
the item of the birth from a virgin even in these pro- 
logues is not original but is a later editorial insertion, 
accomplished by the change of a few words in one 
verse of each gospel. Be that as it may, what is per- 
fectly clear is that neither of the two primitive sources 
for the life of Jesus, the gospel of Mark and the 
document from which Matthew and Luke drew their 
common sayings material, knew anything of a story of 
Jesus’ birth from a virgin. Apparently that was in- | 
serted after the gospel had been carried onto Greek — 
soil (for a story like that of the virgin birth would ~ 
never have risen on Hebrew soil) by men who had 
been accustomed all their days to stories of heroes, — 
born of gods and men. Challenged to account for the 
unique influence and power of Jesus, their explanation — 
took this form. The truth that cried for utterance — 
in them was that Jesus was divine and the virgin 
birth was, in their forms of thinking almost the plainest 
way to say it. 

I certainly do not aim to present the matter 
in any controversial spirit. But I am impelled 
to speak of it because I agree heartily with the 
authors of the story of the virgin birth that the divinity 
of Jesus is an essential part of the gospel and one of 
the eternal truths of the spiritual experience of men. 
My belief is that if we were to lose the divinity of — 
Jesus and catalogue him as an extraordinary Jewish 
rabbi, the loss would be tremendous. But the divinity 
of Jesus can be fitted into forms of thinking now in- 
use far better on other grounds. If you identify it 
with one reference in two of our gospels which the 
silence elsewhere concerning it in those gospels tends 
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to discredit, you do it doubtful service. For people 
in time are bound to learn that this story of the 
virgin birth lacks the historical foundation which it 
ought to have, and they will be apt to discard the 
divinity of Jesus along with it. When you allow the 
glorious doctrine of the divinity of Christ to shrink 
to the miserable compass of a physical miracle, you 
are giving it a most precarious future. The divinity 
of Jesus dissociated from this story means volumes 
more to the rest of us and to the human race to which 
we belong. I hold, therefore, (if I may turn this state- 
ment for a moment into a personal confession), with 
absolute assurance to the divinity of Christ. It is 
cardinal in my Christianity. If I did not believe that 
God had dwelt in Jesus, that Jesus had revealed him 
supremely, that Jesus rightly stands to us for God, I 
should not be a Christian at all. But the divinity of 
a non-human or even of a half-human Christ, even 
if it could be proved, seems to me to be of little or 
no interest or use to us. It is the moral and spiritual 
divinity of a truly human Christ to which I hold. And 
it is to the divinity of such a Christ that Biblical 
criticism and the modern idea of God inevitably lead 
us. 
Changes go on in theological thinking unperceived 
over long periods of time, until they are brought to 
light by some controversy or crisis. This is the case 
at present, in regard to another cardinal doctrine of 
Christianity, namely the Trinity. The “Encyclopedia 
of Religion” gives a summary of the stages of its devel- 
opment from which I abridge the following statement: 
The pre-existent Christ of the Pauline theology (by 
which we mean not all the pre-existent Jesus but the 
pre-existent Messiah) was first identified with the 
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Logos of Greek philosophy: this says the writer was 
“the first step in the logical process whereby the his-— 
torical figure of Jesus Christ was caught up into the 
purely speculative sphere.” Then came the doctrine of 
“the eternal generation of the Logos or Son,” by which — 
I understand the authors to mean that the Son was 
not a created being but a being who issued neces-_ 
sarily from the Father, yet not at a particular time; — 
who therefore not only had the essence of the Father — 
in him but in some sense was eternal as the Father 
also is. These ideas were re-inforced by the doctrine 
of the “consubstantiality of the Son with the Father”; 
then the doctrine of the eternal procession of the 
Spirit, then the eternal distinction within the divine 
nature, by which, as I understand, the authors mean 
that the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit are 
not merely (as Sabellius said) three manifestations of 
one God, three ways in which he shows himself, and 
nothing more, but they are three eternal distinctions - 
within his nature or being. Then came the last stage 
over which the eastern divided from the western 
Catholic church, that the Holy Spirit proceeds not 
from the Father alone but from the Father and the 
Son. The article sums up the results of this develop- 
ment as follows: “There are then three persons or real 
distinctions in the unity of the divine nature or sub- 
stance. The persons are co-equal and in each of them 
the divine nature is one and undivided, and by each 
the collective divine attributes are shared”: I seem 
to remember the words of some old creed, “neither 
dividing the substance nor confounding the persons.” 
The use of the English word, “person” for the dis- 
tinction in the God-head introduces an unnecessary 
absurdity into this old doctrine for ordinary people. 
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Person with us has always meant an individual. The 
English version of the creed thus seems to say that 
God is three persons in one person or three individuals 
in one individual, certainly something which the 
fathers never intended to affirm. Whatever else may 
be said for or against, it may honestly be said that 
the doctrine of the Trinity as it was conceived by its 
authors was not an arithmetical puzzle,—never a ques- 
tion about how one thing could be three without ceas- 
ing to be one. And there is a form of the doctrine 
of the Trinity, or rather there are truths of Christian 
thought and experience at the heart of the doctrine, 
on which practically all Christian people today can 
unite. Setting aside exact statements and distinctions, 
and not expecting our forms of thinking to agree with 
those of the Nicene fathers, we can all say that we 
believe in God as he is revealed in the universe at 
large; and we may call him for that, God the Father 
almighty, maker of heaven and earth. We believe 
in God also as he revealed himself in Jesus Christ 
and we may call him for that, God the Son. We believe 
in God as he is revealed in human life and human his- 
tory at large and we may call him for that, God 
the Holy Spirit. We shall thus have conserved the 
fundamental beliefs at the heart of the doctrine of the 
Trinity. But whether these three words or phrases, 
God the Father, God the Son, God the Holy Ghost, 
represent three eternal distinctions in the God-head, 
we may as well confess first as last, that we do not 
know anything about all that. That is speculation, 
absolute and a priort. And it is precisely the kind 
of fruitless speculation which in science, and philo- 
sophy, and everywhere, except in religion, the modern 
age has absolutely outgrown. 
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Nor do I believe that the doctrine of the Trinity is 
in these days a practically helpful one to most Chris- 
tian people. The beliefs in God and in Jesus Christ 
and in the presence of God in all human life are 
tremendously valuable convictions. Certain great 
trinitarian formule and the baptismal formula and 
the Te Deums are very dear to our hearts: and I for 
one always feel a sense of impoverishment when I at-_ 
tend a church service where I do not hear them. But 
the doctrine of the Trinity is certainly the last sort 
of doctrine that we should create or discover if we 
were left to do it out of what we know about ourselves 
and the universe. The idea that the theologians of 
the fourth century were somehow susceptible to a de- 
gree of inspiration not possessed by us or that they 
stood so much nearer to the New Testament times 
as to entitle their work to a permanent value, and 
that we must therefore somehow find or make their — 
statements true and useful to us, is a myth. On the 
contrary, a knowledge of the actual process by which 
the doctrine of the Trinity was established in the 
church, the subtle and tortuous reasonings on which it 
was based, the allegorical interpretations of the scrip- 
ture and the utterly unhistorical, and uncritical read- 
ings of it, the politics and the intrigue which entered 
into the formulation of the doctrine, the exiles and the 
anathemas which went with it, is apt to rob it very 
largely of the air of sanctity and of divine and eternal 
truth which has always clung about it. That history, 
of course, most people never do and never will read. 
And most people will continue to prefer the use of 
the trinitarian formule in public worship as I have 
confessed that I do. But trinitarians in the old and 
original sense, men who could pass an examination on 
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the relation of the substance to the persons and each 
person to the other, and could steer clear of the various 
heresies into which, one after another, the church fell 
and which, one after another, were anathematized, 
are extremely few. I would say as much about uni- 
tarians of the old time, who thought of God as a being 
inhabiting the distant sky, and whose knowledge of him 
was largely confined to the assertions that he is not 
three and that he never has had anything in particular 
to do with any one human individual. Indeed uni- 
tarians and trinitarians of these kinds seem to me to 
belong to species which are now practically extinct. 
Modern theistic thought seems to have cut the ground 
from under trinitarianism and unitarianism alike. It 
is no use to argue that God is one after you have ad- 
mitted that he is all, nor to prove that he is in three 
persons if he is more or less in every person. And 
as to his essence, or his substance, or whatever you 
wish to call it, aside from and beyond its revelations 
in nature and in human life, we do not know anything 
and are not in any position to know. We know God 
only as he has revealed himself. What he was (if 
it is not too absurd to put it that way for the moment) 
before he revealed himself, is a vain speculation, and, 
if we were to make any such speculation today, it 
is safe to say that the terms of the doctrine of the 
Trinity are precisely such as we should not employ. 
They belong to a world of thought absolutely foreign 
to us. 

I am under the impression that something similar 
has happened recently to the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment. The article on “Expiation and Atonement” in 
the “Encyclopedia of Religion” traces the prevalence of 
these ideas in the American, Babylonian, Buddhist, 
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Celtic, Egyptian, Greek, Hebrew, Hindu, Moslem, 
Parsi, Roman, Teutonic, and Vedic religion, as well 
as in Christianity. The presence of some doctrine of 
Atonement in all these religions as well as its persis- 
tence in one form after another in our own, indicates 
its origin in some deep-seated convictions of devout 
men. But in Christendom this conviction has cer- 
tainly expressed itself in many changing forms. First, 
a ransom paid by God to the devil for the rescue of 
men; then a satisfaction due to the offended honor 
of God or his law; then a penalty demanded by his 
justice; sometimes “mystical as in the Greek theology 
of the sacrament; sometimes legal as in the Protestant 
formula of imputation,’—sometimes moral as with 
Bushnell; sometimes the center of the entire Christian 
system and sometimes sub-sumed under the idea of in- 
carnation,—whoever acquaints himself with the history 
of this doctrine, will allow himself ample liberty in 
his own interpretation of it. Certain great ideas that 
underlie it are not only obvious but profitable. That 
suffering is a part of life, and of the divine as of the 
human life; that God will not spare himself any pain 
or any heart-break to bring men back to righteous- 
ness, nobody disputes,—and this idea lies like a golden 
treasure at the bottom of every theory of the Atone- 
ment, however crude, that has ever been held. Cer- 
tain other ideas, once prominently connected with the 
doctrine, we have definitely laid aside or outgrown,— 
such as that God needed anything done to induce him 
to a change of heart toward man, or that the death 
of Jesus can be separated from his life, or that it was 
a part of the plan of God in a different sense from 
the unjust death of any man, or that it is right, or 
worthy, or possible, for salvation to be bought for us, 
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instead of being worked out and attained by us; these 
ideas, if I understand correctly, are practically no lon- 
ger held. They do not seem longer reasonable or help- 
ful. I suppose William Hayes Ward meant something 
like this when he said that in his judgment the doctrine 
of the Atonement had been much overworked. But 
while I believe that certain great ideas which underlie 
the doctrine continue in full force and good standing 
with us, I also believe that if you could take a cross 
section of the Christian mind today, you would find 
the interpretation of the life of Jesus in terms of atone- 
ment occupies the smallest place it has held since the 
days of Paul. ... We now think of Jesus, most of 
us,—rightly or wrongly,—as the great revealer of the 
spirit and purpose of God, as the great companion, 
leader, spiritual guide and inspirer of the world. 
Whether we shall ever swing back from this view of 
him to the older one that his life and death were an 
atonement, nobody can say. All we can say is that the 
doctrine of Atonement does not fit the modern Chris- 
tian mind as well as it fitted the Christian mind of 
the past. Books on the Atonement are not written, 
or if they are still written, they are not widely read; 
nobody is anathematized for the errors in them, nor 
tried for heresy on account of them, they are not hailed 
as a new door opened into the knowledge of God. 
It seems to me fair to say that we think as much of 
and about Christ as our fathers did, but that every 
age has to do its thinking in its own categories—and 
that the category of atonement is not the most natural 
one for us to use. 

I must leave many things unsaid; but there is one 
idea intertwined with this idea of atonement, that may 
even be said to be more fundamental in Christian 
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thought,—of which I must say a few words. It is the 
idea of salvation. Everyone knows how salvation was 
at first understood,—and still is, I dare say, in some 
parts of the Christian world,—as a release from the 
punishment in the world to come due us for our sins. 
The salvation we crave today, most of us, I suppose, 
is a salvation right here and now from our sins; we 
long to be saved from meanness and from narrowness, 
to usefulness and character. And we are not under any 
illusion that this can be done for us by anyone else;— 
that anyone, either God or man, can buy it for us, 
or work it out for us and present us with it. Nobody 
can present you with knowledge, you must dig for it. 
Though a thousand wise men should stand with wis- 
dom in their outstretched hands at your door, you 
could take none of theirs from them,—you have to 
acquire your own by the experiences of life. Nobody 
can give you heroism, or patience. And isn’t salvation 
at least as great a prize as these? Is it a thing so small, 
so impersonal, so external to us, that it can be given to 
us as a present even by God? Salvation is, in the 
nature of the case, something in which we have a part 
to do for and in ourselves. Not by ourselves, for there 
is nothing that we do by ourselves. Our friends and 
neighbors help us, our fathers and mothers, all good 
men and women who have ever lived and left the 
record of their lives to be a guide and inspiration to 
us; Jesus Christ helps us more than anyone else,— 
and God works in us and with us in the whole process. 
But salvation is character. The man who is safe, 
who can be trusted anywhere, is the saved man. No 
man can be good for another, or can make another 
good. Character is not a gift, but an attainment. 
Here we are quite in accord with Paul who exhorted 
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his followers to “work out their own salvation” adding 
that God too was at work at the same task in and 
with them. 

Immortality it is not necessary to discuss at length. 
Time was when men had not yet achieved so great 
and wonderful a hope. To the Psalmist, the reward 
of God for righteousness, was a long life in this world, 
not life in another. But this sublime hope of im- 
mortality has now become a permanent part of the 
spiritual equipment of the human race. Occasionally 
a man here and there may lose his grip on it,— 
usually he regains it later on. But about heaven and 
hell, and exactly what will happen to good people 
and to bad people in another world, we have largely 
lost our assurance. We do not care to have anyone 
draw us a map of these celestial religions,—much less 
of the infernal. We believe we were not born to die 
but we do not dogmatize. We are not sure that many 
persons do not make too much of a belief in a future 
life in their religion. We do not want the hope of 
heaven or the fear of hell to be a determining motive 
of our religious life. We feel that we ought to be more 
occupied in bringing the kingdom of God into this 
world than in seeking our own safety in the next. But 
there are legitimate ways in which immortality can be 
a great and wonderful and consoling hope and I see 
nothing in current forms of thought that threatens to 
undermine it. 

This completes our survey of the chief doctrines 
of Christian theology, as these present themselves in 
the light of modern thought. The reader must have 
noticed the number of things I have had to leave out. 
But many things can be left out of such a treatment 
today, which could not have been omitted thirty or 
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forty years ago. In Christianity there was never so 
little dogmatism as at the present time. We draw 
inferences from our knowledge about ourselves and 
the world and the spiritual history of mankind, 
regarding the spiritual realities which lie at 
the basis of our life. But great systems of 
theological thought, containing as they always do, 
many half-truths, and conferring long life upon many 
things which would fall of their own weight if left 
to stand by themselves, are not in great favor at 
the present time. Christianity is fundamentally a 
life,—not a doctrine. Men must think, in order to 
live. And their thoughts will take to themselves some 
kind of formulation. Doctrines, more or less elaborate, 
and more or fewer in number, we shall always have, in 
religion as in science and philosophy. But increas- 
ingly they will be matters of individual preference 
and interpretation; and behind them all, will lie the 
life and the ideals that entered the world with Jesus 
Christ, and that create for themselves with every gen- 
eration, new garments out of the changing thoughts 
of men. 

This thought of our own generation, God give us to 
understand till the voice of the age becomes the voice 
of Him who in all ages speaks in the dialect of every 
people to the heart of every man. 
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